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CHAP. I. 
Of PHILIP King of MAcE DON. 


72 H E Kingdom of Macedon makes _ 
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the reign of our renowned Hero. His 
522082 father Amyntas, the king of it, had 


laſt was born in the ſecond year of the ninety-ninth 
Olympiad. He received his earlieſt education at 
Pella, which was then the royal rendence. The 


death of Amyntas ſeems to have been occationed by 
de wicked arts of his queen Eurydice, who had 
Tor TP B before 


conliderable figure in hiſtory, before 


1755 ſons, Alexander, Perdiccas and PuILIP. This 
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2 PHILIP of Macznox. 


before conſpired againſt him. His eldeſt fon Alex- 


ander ſucceded to the throne ; but was unable to 


ſupport it with dignity. The Illyrians armed a- 
gainſt him, and made him tributary. His brother 
Pa1L1P on this occaſion was given as an hoſtage ; 
but was releaſed in ſome time after. By the ſecret 


practices of Eurydice, Alexander alſo died, aſter a 


reign of one year. On his death, Pauſanias, a prince 
of the royal blood, but from another branch, poſ— 
ſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral towns and aſſumed the royal 
title. His party was powerful, and the intereſts of 


the family of Amyntas began to look deſperate, 


when happily Iphicrates, the Athenian general, ap- 
peared in Macedon, upon an important commiſſion 


from his ſtate; between whom and Amyntas a friend- 


ſhip and affection had formerly paſſed. Eurydice 
had an interview with him and fo eſſectually te- 
commended her children to his protection, that lie 
engaged to re-inftate Perdiccas. Pauſanias was ſoon 


obliged to yield to his power and authority. Perdic- 
cas was acknowledged ſovereign ; and, during his 


minority, the adminiſtration was entruſted with Pto- 
Tomy, whom ſome will have to be the ſon, others the 
ſon-in-law, of Amyntas, and the gallant of Eurydice. 
He gained over the Thebans to his intereſt, an! 
then, not content with the regency, openly claim- 
ed a right to the ſovereignty itſelſ. This threw thc 
whole kingdom once more into confuſion, 


A? 
1 


PHILIP off Maczhon.. 3 


Ar this time the famous Pelopidas of, Thebes. was 


in Theſſaly, ſeitling the affairs of that diſtracted 


country. He ſeemed formed for reſtoring the peace 
of kingdoms, and redreſſing the injuries. of the op- 
preſſed. To him. therefore the Macedonians now 
applied. Nor could the: two contending. brothers 


refuſe to fubmit their cauſe to the determination of 


an umpire, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his equity, than 
for his other glorious. accompliſhments. Perdiccas 
was declared. fole king of Macedon, and Ptolomy 
profetied a. cordial reconciliation with his lawful 
prince, The king engaged to act in all particulars 
as the friend and ally of Thebes ; and as a ſecuri- 


ty for his performance of every thing required on 


his part, his brother Pu111e, together with thirty 


noble. youths of the firſt diſtinction were given as 


hoſtages and conveyed: to Thebes, 


Tuis was fortunate. for Pu III P, whoſe educa- 
tion and inſtruction. Pelopidas. effectually promoted. 


lle placed him in the family of Polymnus, the father 
of tle great Epaminondas, The fame tutors and 


the ſame courſe of ſtudy were provided for the Ma- 
cedonian prince ; and his mind was formed by the 
Grecian manners, the ſtandard of politeneſs and the 


{chool of virtue. Eloquence was pointed out as an 
accompliſhment bigbly worthy of his regard, and 


he continued in his moft exalted fortune, to. glory 
in the proficiency which he was now labouring to 
B 2 gain. 
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4 PHILIP of Mackpo. 

gain. The converſation of Epaminondas enriched 
his mind with knowledge, and taught him the lov- 
Iineſs of Virtue, High and exalted ſentiments of 
glory were beſt fitted to his diſpoſition ; and all the 
arts and accompliſhments, which led to this, he ſtu- 
diouſly cultivated and eagerly acquired. He was 
attended by his preceptors into different parts of 


Greece, and viſited the ſeveral ſtates, ſtudy ing the 


tempers, manners, and diſpoſitions of thoſe people, 
who then engaged the general attention, He formed 


connex ions with the learned of Athens, revered and 


admired Plato, paid due refpect to the riſing genius 
of Theophraſtus, and contracted an intimacy with 
Iſocrates. In theſe excurſions he viſited Samothrace, 


and was there initiated into the grand myſteries of 


Ceres. There he fuft ſaw Olympias, the ſecond 
daughter of the king of Epirus. She alſo was initiat- 
ed, and was now called Myrtalis, a name which the 
remembrance. of their firſt affection ſeems to have 
preſerved. For her extraordinary beauty, joined to 


the natural graces of her tender years, made a m_ 


impreſſion on the young Prince, 


| In the mean time Macedon was again diſtracted 
by the ambition of Ptolemy ; ſo that the family of 


Amyntas once more applied to Pelopidas for protec- 
tion, who collected ſome mercenary troops and 


marched againſt the uſurper. Ptolemy contrived o 
corrupt theſe mercenaries, yet found it neceſſary to 


humble 


Lo 


PHILIP of Macznon. 55 
humble himſelf. He acknowledged his fault, im- 
plored pardon, and ſolemnly promiſed to „ nfine 
hiniſelf to the duties of a regent, and to behave 
with fidelity towards tlie Theban State. On this 
occaſion, his own ſon Philoxenus and fifty other 
Macedonians of rank were en as hoſtages and 
conveyed to 3 5 

Bur the death of Pelopidas, which ſocn follow- 
ed, encouraged Ptolomy once more to aſſert his pre- 


tenſions. And Perdiccas, to get rid of his appre- 


henſions once for all, had recourſe to the expedient 
uſually practiſed in this unſettled kingdom, and mur- 
dered his turbulent guardian. 

Soon after this, the. great Epaminondas fell at 
Thebes, dying in the arms of Victory. This raiſed 
the ſpirits of the enemies of Macedon. The Illy:ian 


prince Bardyllys demanded tribute, and ſupjo ted 
his claim with an army, with which he gained a 


complete victory. Perdiccas was taken pi ſoner, 
and died of his wounds. His fon Amyntas was yet 
an infant; aud the diſtreſs of Mac-don, troubled 
with inteſtlne broils and under the up-lifted ſcourge 


of an incenſed conqueror, is ſcarce to be conceived, 


The. poor remains of the defeated army were wholly 
intimidated, . The troops of Bardyllis were augment- 
ed by new levies... The Pæoniaus too ravaged the 
Kingdom without interruption, Pauſanias, whim 

B 5 Iphicrates 
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8 PHILIP of Mactvox. 

Iphicrates had diſpoſſeſſed, openly aſſerted his title 
to tlie crown, and was ready to invade the kingdom 
at the head of an army of Thracians. Argzus, an 
old competitor of king Amyntis, alfo openly avowed 


his claim, and was ſupported both by the Illyrians 
and Athetiiahs, 


Two pretenders to the crown, and four for- 
midable enemies in arms, were not capable of de- 
terring PHILIP from aſſuming the reins of govern - 
ment, as regent and protector of his infant nephew. 
By his eloquence he rouſed the Macedonians from 
_ Ueſpair, His own undaunted deportment gave 
weight to his arguments, and his apparent merit 
inclined them to fix their confidence in him. For 
with all the graces of a moft engaging perſon, he 
poſſeſſed that penetration, courage, openneſs and 
| preſence of mind, which carry men ſafe through the 
_ midft of dangers, At the ſame time ſome oracular 
verſes are ſaid to have been handed about conceived 
in the following ſtrain; e 

What boots the pride which high deſcent inſpires? 

And what thy race from royal Argian fires ? 

Hea!, Macedonia From a Pail1e's reign 

Expect thy happineſs ; expect thy bane. 


The firſt; great prince! ſhall diſtant lands obey 3 3 
And realms confeſs his delegated ſway. 
The laſt, O fatal name! What woes attend! 
With him thy conqueſt, honors, all ſhall end: 

F rom 
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From Eaſt, from Weſt, behold thy foes ariſe ! 
And in one hapleſs hour thine empire dies. 


On theſe accounts the people in general began 


to confider him as the deſtined deliverer of his 


country; and that an infant reign was not at all 
conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of Macedon. Fhey 
therefore infiſted upon his aſſuming the royal title 
and dignity, and exerting his great abilities in de- 


fence of his own glory and power ; fince the gods 
themſelves had pointed him out as the ſaviour and 


reſtorer of his country. Thus the infant Amyntas. 
was ſet aſide, without difficulty in a kingdom which, 
had been uſed to ſee the lineal ſucceſſion inter- 
rupted ; and PHILLIP himſelf was inveſted with the. 
royal authority. 


Hts firſt care was to reſtore ſtrength and vigor 
to the army, which had ſuffered fo ſeverely in the 
late engagement; and to eftabliſh and improve its. 


diſcipline. For the inſtructions which he had re- 


ceived in Greece, taught him to regard an exact re- 
gulation of his army as the ſure foundation of his 
future hopes. He provided ſtore of arms, and im- 
proved upon the form and uſe of them; kept his 
troops conſtantly trained, and exerciſed in mock- 
battles; baniſhed from them luxury and effeminacy, 
and allowed, even to the officers of moſt diſtinction, 


no more baggage than their ſervants could carry; 


nor 


—— — ts. 


9 PHTLIP* of Ma cE DON. 

nor were theſe permitted to be more than ſtrict ne- 
ceſſity required. He inſtituted a body of Spearmen, 
choſen carefully from all the noble families in Ma. 


cedon. Theſe guarded his chamber door by. turns; 
attended him in huumting and in battle; and dined at 


his own. table. Thus: he contrived to. keep, as it 


were, a number of hoſtages to ſecure the. allegi- 


ance of the whole. nobiliry.. This proved a-glorious 
ſeminary of future generals and.officers, . on : whoſe 
abilities and zeal he might have the firmeſt reliance, 
He formed the Macedonian Phalanx, which did 
him ſuch effeCtual.: ſervices; which. conquered Afia 


for his ſon; and appeared ſo formidable to the 
Romans. He is ſaid to have conceived the firſt idea 


of this renowned body from. Homer; 


An iron ſcene gleains dreadful o'er the fields; 


Armour in armour lock d, and ſhields in ſhields,. 


Spear s lean on ſpears, on Targets Targets throng 2 


Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
| Pope, 


But.it is probable that he only new-modelled and 
diſciplind this body, with' which before they were 
not unacquainted.. It conſiſted of about ſix thouſand 


_ Infantry, which uſually formed his main battle. Their 
arms were a ſhort cutting ſword, a large ſquare buck- 
ler four feet long and two and a half broad, and a 


pike fouteen cubits long, It was uſually drawn up 
ſixteen 


f13 
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fxteen deep; the files were ſometimes doubled, and 
fometimes divided, as different exigencies required. 


IN DEE D, all his ſkill was neceſſary, For his e- 
nemies were now on all fides pouring down upon 
him: and, that he might manage them all, he deem- 
ed it by no means inconſiſtent with his honor, to- 
eat, promiſe and oblige, Thus partly by bribing 
ſome of their chiefs, partly by fair, and artful pro- 
miſes, he prevailed upon the Pzonians to grant 
him a peace and leave his territories. The fame: ar- 
tifice prevailed upon the king of Thrace, and in- 
duced him to abandon Pauſanias : and thus was he 
freed from two. enemics 1 one formidable come. 


| petitor. 


IN ceiles to deal with the Athenians, he with 


drew his forces from Amphipolis, which the Athens 


tans claimed, and declared it a free city. In re- 
turn, the Amphipolitans decreed divine honors to 
him, as their guardian Genius; expreſſed the warm- 


eſt zeal for his ſupport; and defended his frontier. 
againſt all foreign, attacks, mach, might be made. 


on | that ide, 


ManT1as, the Athenian admiral, was now up- 
on the coaſt, and detatched a: body of troops to 


reinforce the party of Argzus, who, at the head of 
his united army, preſented himſelf before the city of 
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10 PHILIP of Macznox. 

Eg. He endeavoured with all his art to bring 
over the inhabitants to his intereſt, But they had 
too juſt notions of the merit and abilities of PIII 
and ſhut their gates againſt him. Diſpirited with 
this diſgrace, he was marching back, when Pac 1r 
fell furiouſly on his rear, and cut it in pieces. The 


reſt of his army gained a neighbouring. eminence, 


where they were quickly ſurrounded, and obliged to 
ſurrender priſoners of war. 


In this battle Argzus fell, and freed PuIIir 
from the danger of his pretentions. The Macedonian 


priſoners he diſperſed among his own troops; and 
treated the Athenians with the utmoſt diſtinction 
and reſpect. He reſtored their baggage ; expreſſed 
the greateſt veneration for their ſtate, and the moſt 
tender concern for its citizens; and thus ſent them 
home deeply affected with his politeneſs and humane 
diſpoſition, This paved the way to a treaty with 
the Athenians, which was ſoon concluded and ra- 
tified entirely to the ſatisfact iun of Patty, 


TuxszE tranſactions took up the firſt year of 
PRIII T's reign, at the end of which he received 
an account of the death of Apis, king of the Pzon- 
ians. A tmilar event had encouraged the Paonans 
to diſtreſs the kingdom of Macedon. Inftruttcd there- 


fore by their invaſion, he embraced the ſame occation 


x a . * . F 
oi oppreſſing them in turn. He entered their ten- 
tries 


te 


P-HI LIP of Maczpon. 11 
tories with the choice of all his forces, utterly de- 
feated their army, and obliged them to acknowledge 
an abſolute dependence on Macedon. 


ONLY one. enemy now remained, the moſt for- 


midable of all; and that was Bardyllys, king of the 


Illyrians. The victories, which this prince had 
gained over the brothers and the father of Pa111p ; 
the tribute which they had paid, and which was ftill 
demanded ; the acquititions, which he had already 
gained in Macedon ; and the danger with which 
he ftill threatened the kingdom; all engaged 
Puri? to revenge the injuries done to his family, 
to aſſert the honor of his realm, and provide for his 
own ſecurity. He aſſembled his troops, enflamed 
them with ſentiments of glory, rendered them im- 
patient to ſeek the enemy, and then marched with 
them towards the confines-of Illyria. They amount- 
ed to ten thouſand ſoot and fix hundred horſe. 


BARDPVIILIS ſaw the approaching ſtorm with 


emotion. He was unwilling to hazard a reputation, 


gained by a long life of military toll, againſt a 
prince of PaiLtr's extraordinzry vigor and abili- 
ties, whoſe late ſucceſſes had made him a dangerous 
enemy. He therefore propoſed a treaty upon the 
terms of preſent poſſeſſion. But PRHILI infiſted 
upon his relinquiſhing all his conqueſts in Macedon. 
Thus the negotiation broke off, and the Illyrian 


marched 
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12 PHILIP of MacEpox. 
marched with his troops to meet him. Theſe were 
den thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe. 


Tax Illyrians advanced in one large column, 
The right wing and centre of the Macedonians were 
compoſed of their choiceſt infantry, and amongft 
them, the phalanx lately formed. The cavalry were 
placed upon the left, with orders to wheel about 
and attack the enemy in flank. PHILIP at the head 
of his favourite body, ſtood firm in the front, and 
bravely ſuſtained their charge. Victory was long 
doubtful. At length, the Macedonian cavalry began 
to make ſome impreſſion, both in the flank and rear; 
while all the boldeſt efforts of the phalanx, and all 
the military {kill of their royal general were excit- 
ed to break the front. At laſt they ſucceded, Re- 
peated charges, directed with ſkill, and executed 
with valour, obliged the Illyrian column to bend 
and fluQuate. In this diſorder the Macedonians prc{- 
ſed them on all files, and with great havoc, after an 
obftinate conteſt, broke and diſperſed them. More 
than ſeven thouſand of the cnemy fell, and among 
them, the gallant old king Bardyllys ; whoſe mind 
and body ſtill retained ſuch vigour, that at the age 
of ninety, he fought bravely on horſeback. 

 Pr1t1y erected a trophy in the field of battle, 
after the manner of the Greeks. And this victory 
Freed his country from the incurſions of a dangerous 
: enemy; 


_ WS 
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PHILIP of Macepon. T3 
enemy, and reduced Illyria to the condition of a 
province dependent on Macedon. This alſo capti- 
vated the affect ions of his ſubjects, and attached 
them to him with particular firmneſs. Thus animat- 
ed and ſupported, he reſolved to render his kingdom 
much more opulent and flourithing; much more 
powerful and reſpectable. 


Tax city of Amphipolis was neceſſary to his fu- 
ture deſigns. He had made it free ; and the Athen- 
ians claimed it. The Amphipolitans themſelves 
were determined to maintain their independence; 
and with this view attached themſelves ro the Olyn- 


thian league. The people, who formed this confe- 


deracy appeared well-diſpoſed to defend them both 


againſt the Athenians and Pu1tie, Iphicrates, the 


general of the former, came againſt the place, and 
made himſelf maſter of all the adjacent poſts. The 
Town was blocked up, when a party of the citizens 
in the Athenian Intereſt promiſed to deliver up one 
of the gates to him, and gave hoſtages for the perfor- 
mance, Theſe hoftages were committed to the care 
of Charidemus, the commander of fome mercenary 
troops. But Iphicrates being obliged to return home, 
Charidemus refuſed to ſerve under Timotheus, who 


 tucceded to the command, and returned the hoſta- 


ges to the Amphipolitans. After which the fſiege 
was ſoon raiſed. 
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14 PHILIP of Mackpo. 

Tax Amphipolitans ſeem to have been elated 
with their ſucceſs, and to have given Pa1l1P real, 
or pretended cauſes of complaint. The Olynthians 
ſaw evidently that theſe would produce a war, 
They determined therefore to provide effeQually 
againſt all conſequences by a timely union with 
Athens, and ſent deputies to that city to Propate an 
accommodation and alliance. 


Tx15 alarmed the king of Macedon. He dif. 
patched his agents inſtantly to Athens. A negotia- 
tion was commenced, and a formal ſtipulation 
made that the Athenians ſhould be put in poſſeſſion 
of Amphipolis, and that they, on their part, ſhould 
give up Pydna to PHILIY, which had revolted from 
him and put itſelf under the protection of Athens, 
This done, the Athenians reſuſed all overtures from 
the Olynthian deputies. This irritated their ſtate, 
and determined them to give all poſſible oppoli- 
tion to the Athenian Intereſt, 


AND this was the very diſpoſition with which 
PHiliy withed to inſpire the Olynthians. He ap- 
Plied to them, while their reſentment was violent. 
He flattered, courted, promiſed, He did more; 
for he gave them up Anthemus, a city which ſe— 
parated Olynthus from the ſea, and which had long 
been under the juriſdiction of Macedon, Thus gra- 
tiled and obliged, they entered into ſtrict engage. 


ments 


IL 


) - 
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ments with their benefactor. Thus this confummate 


maſter of intrigue diſpelled the threatening ſtorm, 


which probably would have ſunk his hopes, and 


engaged to his intereſts a powerful and important 
people, who had ever regarded him with a jealous 
eye, and were juſt before prepared tounite with his 
moſt dangerous enemies. 


Tuvs ſtrengthened, he ſcrupled not to avow his 
intemions againſt Amphipolis. He had art enougir 


to perſuade the Olynthians that the reduction of 
that city was their common intereſt. For they too 


had ſome wrongs to urge againſt the inhabi- 


tants. They united their reſentments therefore, an 
preſſed Amphipolis with a vigorous ſiege. In this 


diſtreſs the citizens had recourſe to Athene. They 


repreſented the danger of a junction between PAI- 


11 and the Olynthians in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
earneftly preſſed them to ſend out their fleet and 
take under their protection a city which they had 
long defired to poſſeſs. | 


To counteract this application P TI ty addreſſed 


a letter to the Athenians, He acknowledged their 
pretenſions to the invetted city, renewed the aſ- 
ſurances of his friendſhip, declared that it was his 
real intention to deliver up Amphipolis to them, 
and that with ſuch defign he had now laid ſiege to 


u. The Athenians, whoſe hands were full by a 
C-2 general 
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16 PHILIP of Macztnox. 
general revolt of their allies and dependent towns, 
eaſily ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed. The truth - 
is, that they were not ſuſficiently at leiſure; and 
_ therefore refuſed to fend ſuccours to a city, which 
they fondly imagined that they ſhould receive with- 
out any trouble, The city thus leſt to itſelf, was. 
preſſed with double vigour ; @ breach was made; 
the Macedonians entered; and the citizens ſurren- 
dered to mercy. | 


Pa1t1y, now maſter of Amphipolis, baniſhed 
his opponents there, and treated the reſt with ſuf- 
ficient lenity. The ſituation, importance and com- 
merce of the place recommended it to his protection; 
and on theſe accounts, he determined to reunite it 
to Macedon, maugre all the reſentment of the A- 
thenians. However it was neceſſary for him to pro- 
vide againſt this; which he did by ſtrongly cement- 
ing the union now ſubſiſting between himſelf and tha 
Olynthians, to whom he gave up Pydna, which was 
preſently beſieged and taken. 3 


To gratify the Olynthians ſtill further, he now 
turned his arms againſt Potide, The city had been 
originally dependent on Olynthus; but had been 
taken ſome time fince by Timotheus, and was now 
poſſeſſed by the Atheuians. Not able to content 
with the united power of two ſuch confederates, the 
gates were ſoon thiown open. The Athenian gar 

riſon 
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riſon retired into the citadel in hopes of being timely 
relieved. But, finding themſelves diſappointed, 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. In 
this ſiege, PHILIP profeſſed to act purely as the ally 
of Olynthus. The place was therefore given up to 
the Olvnthians. But the Athenian priſoners lie 
took under his protection, as the citizens of a ſtate 
for which he profeſſed the deepeſt veneration and 
regard, With declarations the moſt flattering, and 
with every mark of honor and efteem, he freely dif- 
miſſed them logden with favors and conducted in 
ſecurity to their own city. Thus tempering his very 


hoftitities with a deportment the moſt obliging and 


careſling ; ſo a till to have room for pall:ating his 
conduct by the ſpecious plea of neceſſity. 


Faux now began now to ſpeak loudly of him. 
The neighbouring ſtates beheld him with attonith- 
ment. A ſpirit of affociation might yet have cruſhed 


his growing greatneſs : but his qualifications were. 


admirably calculated to ſruftrate ſuch deſigns. IIIis 


engaging» affability and inſinuating addreſs ſtole 


the affections of all who approached him. They 


who beheld him, when they had once converſed. 


with him, could not conceive him dangerous or aſ- 
piring; and the cleareſt evidences could ſcarce 
etiice their prejudices in his favour.. His penetra- 
tion pierced into their ſecret ſentiments, while his 
caution and policy concealed his own. He ſeemed 
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18 PHILIP of Macrpo. 


to reſign himſelf up to all who were admitted to 


his preſence with an appearance of undeſigning con- 


fidence, capable of impofing upon the moſt guarded 


and experienced. Hence all perſuaded themſelyes 
that they enjoyed, or might eaſily obtain, his friend- 
ſhip. This ſecurity gave him time and power to 
eſtabliſh that greatneſs, which no enen Was af. 
terwards able to oppoſe. 


HAVING provided for the ſecurity of his king. 
dom by engaging the Olynthians to his ſervice, he 


now marched againſt the Thracians. They had 


long conſiderei Macedon as a diſtrict rent from 
their dominion', had frequently infeſted it, and 
had lately attempted to impoſe a king upon it: pro- 
vocations very en for the juſtification of his 


a ren 


Corvs was at this time king of the eaſtern 
Thrace. He poſſeſſed the Cherſoneſus, and the coaſts 
of the Ægean ſea, as far as the Kuxine. He had no 
fixed refidence in his dominions ; but, as they con- 
tained the moſt beautiful foreſts, and were watered 


by many rivers, whoſe banks were embroidered with 


variety of fragrant flowers, he ranged about with 


his attendants, and pitched his tents wherever the 


beauty of the place invited. Theſe delightful re- 
treats gave a wild and romantic turn to his mind, ſo 
that he at length conceived the fancy of being en- 

amoured 
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amoured with Minerva. He quitted his court, and 

pierced into the receſſes of his groves, to enjoy, as 

he pretended the converſation of the Goddeſs. 


Sven was the prince againft whom Pau1t1e now 
marched, and who fled with Precipitation at the 
rumour of his approach. On the third day's march. 
the Macednnians took poſſeſſion of Onocarſis, a de- 
lightful reſidence, fituated in the midſt of a foreſt, to 
which Cotys had opened ſeveral avenues ; and which 

X was moſt frequently the ſeat of his enjoyments. The 


Þ Thracian prince, inſtead: of fighting with him, ex- 


T poſtulated by letter with him.. A few. part ies were 
| afterwards ſent out againſt him, which Pirie with. 
+ eaſe diſperſed, and purſued his march to the ſhore.. 


; He encamped near Crenidæ, a colony of the Thra- 


cians, equally diſtant from the-mountains and from 


the ſea, The beauty of the fituation was ftriking, 


A lake, into which entered divers ſtreams and rivu- 


; lets, tempered the dryneſs of the foil; which pro- 
) duced fruits of the moſt delicious kind, and roſes of 


1 a peculiar hue and fragrancy. But PIII, how- 


j ever delighted with the charms of nature, was de- 
termined to this reſidence by a much more material 


1 conſideration. There were mines of gold in the 
- neighbouring mountains, of which he bad teen well- 


. informed, and from which he promiſed himſelf con- 
0 ſſderable advantages. He drove out the Thracians, 
ſettled a colony of Macedonians there, and called 
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the place, after his own name, Philippi; famom 


7 


afterwards for the defeat of Brutus and Catfius; He 


examined the ſtate of the mines. His ſoldiers de- 
ſcended with torches into a vein which had not 
been wrought upon for a conſiderable time. Here 
they traced the art and labour of the ancient poſ- 
ſeilors. Canals had been contrived, with infinite 


pains, to drain oft the water, which burtt forth into 


ſubterraneous lakes; and many circumſtances appear- 
ed to encourage and facilitate his defign, tho' the 
barbarous inhabitants had, for a long time negl-3& 
this important fund of wealth,. Numbers were in- 


ſtantly employed: The ſucceſs rewarded his labouis; 


and an annual revenue was eitabliſhed of ten thouſand 
talents, without any impoſition upon the ſubject, He 


no ftruck that coin which was called A Pulli, 
and which was afterwards ſo liberally diſperſed to 


promote his aſpiring ſchemes. This enabled him to 
reinforce his army with a numerous body of mer- 
cenaries from all the neighbouring nations. He was 


now powerful and formidable; his kingdom com- 
pletely ſetiled; his frontier was ſecured, and ex- 


tended on one fide to the ſea of Thrace, and on 
the other, to the lake Licnitis ; his finances were 
large and well-regulated ; and all the advantages 


of commerce abundantly ſupplied by the poſſeſſion 


of. Amphipolis. 


Hy 


2 
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Hz now received an invitation to turn his arms 
towards Theſſaly. Alexander of Pheræ had been 
htely king of that country. He was the moſt deteſt- 
able tyrant that Greece ever knew. He had maſſa- 
cred in cold blood, his father-in-law, his uncle, and 
2 multitude of his ſubjects. His wife Thebe, tired 
out with his barbarities, and ſpirited up by the in- 
terviews which ſhe had with Pelopidas, at laſt re- 
ſolved upon his deſtruction. The execution was 
difficult, His palace was filled with guards, and 
even in theſe he did not wholly confide, He lay 
in a high and retired chamber, to which he mounted 
by a ladder, This he drew up after him; and the 
paſſage was guarded by a furious maſtiff, whom no- 


body dared to approach, but Alexander, his wife, 


and the ſlave who fed him. 

Tux BRE had engaged her brothers Tiſiphonus, Ly- 
cophron, and Pitholaus in the plot, and concealed 
them in the palace. At night, having come fo the 
tyrant's apartment, ſhe ordered the ſlave, who had 
the care of the maſtiff, to remove him, for that he 
diſturbed the king's reſt, She then went down. the 
ladder, which the. had taken care to cover all over 
with wool, to prevent the leaft noiſe ; brought up 
her brothers ; poſted them. at the door, and ſnewed 


them the ſword of Alexander, which was the ſignal. 


agreed on. But at the point of execution, the 
youths began to heſitate : on which Thebe threatened. 
thats 
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22 PHILIP of Macznox. 
that ſhe would awaken the tyrant. They then te. 
ſumed courage. One of them ſeized him by the feet, 


another by his hair, and the third buried a dagger 


in his heait, 


Tis1PHONUS, Pitholaus and Lycophron were 
now regarded as the deliverers of their country, 
But, tempted by the ſplendor of a throne, they al. 
ſumed the power, and in a great meaſure, imitated 
the conduct of Alexander. They hired a large body 
of foreign troops to ſupport their uſurpation, and 
puniſhed with death or exil all who attempted to 
oppoſe them, The nobility of Theſſaly, with the 
Alcude, deſcendents of Hercules, at their head, find- 
ing themſelves oppreſſed with three tyrants inſtead 


of one, declared openly againſt them, and imp 
the aſſiſtance of Pull P, 


Nornix s could be more flattering than this in- 
vitation, The honor of aſſiſting the Alcudæ, de- 
fcended from the fame race; of imitating the re- 
nowned Pelopidas in giving liberty to Theffaly; of 
interfering honorably in the affairs of Greece; an 
opportunity which he had long wiſhed for; al 
conſpired to determine PRI IP at once to ſuſpend 
his Thracian conqueſts and march againſt the tyrants, 
He firſt ſeized Lariſſa, and then advanced towards 
Pherx, at 2 ſmall diftance from mount Pelion, which 
ſe parates theſe provinces from Macedon, The tyrants 

me 
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met him and tried their fortune in the field, but 
were defeated, compelled to reſign their uſurped au- 
thority, and to leave their country in peace and 
freedom. All Greece reſounded with the praiſes of 
the great protector of liberty; the avenger of ty- 
rants ; and the generous patron of the oppreſſed. 

Bur Pallte reaped advantages from this expe- 
dition, more ſolid than renown and popular ap- 
plauſe. The Theffalian nobility concluded a treaty 
with him, ty which he was impowered to command 
all the conveniencics of their ports and ſhipping, 
Their cavalry was remarkably the beſt and moſt ce- 
lebrated in Greece. Theſe were now obliged to at- 
tend him in all his wars. And this was the only ac- 
quifition wanted to render his forces complete. He 
was ſo gentle, ſo humane, ſo attable and obliging, 
ſo amiable, even to the conquered, that the Thef- 
ſalians reſigned themſelves to him with a total con- 
fidence, Thus was he enabled to ſet himfelt up in 
the place of thoſe he had ſubdued, not by ohen force, 
but by gentle and unſuſpected, yet not leſs effectual, 
methods. 


Pu ILI was now returned to his own kingdom, 
honored, admired and applauded ; when Olympias, 


the young princeſs whoſe charms had engaged nis ö 


affections in Samothrace, was conducted with all 
due magnificence to his court, and their eſpouſals 
ey were 
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24 PHILIP of Mactpon. 
were publicly celebrated with the utmoſt ſplendor, 
The ſuperſtitious obſerved that a dramatic perform. 
ance was exhibited on this occaſion, called, The 
Cyclops; and that ſoon after Py1l1e loſt an eye. 
This loſs was even ſaid to have been occafioned by 
a jealous curiofity of prying into the conduct of hi 
queen, who is accuſed thus early of unfaithfulneß, 
with many fabulous and extravagant circumſtance; 
calculated to make the birth of Alexander appex 
the more extraordinary. The ancients imagined that 
every thing relating to this hero ſhould have an im. 
portant appea rance. They have therefore furniſhed 
out a ſcrics of dreams, prodigies, and predictions, 
Thus Olympias, the night before conſummation, i 
ſaid to have dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon 
her belly, which Kindled up a conflagration whoſe 
flames ſpread and raged to a conitderable diſtanes, 
and were then extinguiihed ; and Pa1llr in a dream 
fancied himſelf employed in ſealing up the womb of 
his queen with a fignet, whoſe impreſſion was a lion 
The vanity of Alexander afterwards, to have hin 
ſelf thought the ſon of Jupiter, ſeems to have given 
riſe to the fiction of an enormous ſerpent diſcovered 
by PrILIP in ftrict intercourſe with his queen. A 
ſerpent in her bed is allowed not to have been 50 
very extraordinary in a country where they were 
tame and harmleſs. And Olympias, who was rt 
markably devoted to the celebration of the 1ites df 
Ocpleus and Bacchus is ſaid to have danced in thoſe 
| CCremonic 
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ceremonies with large tame ſerpents twining round 


* her, ſometimes interwoven with the Ivy of the ſacred 
i ſpears, or with the chaplets of her attendants, to 
bs inſpire the greater awe and horror. Yet fiom hence 
by forward he is ſaid to have been more remiſs in his 
Is affections. Whether he feared her as a ſorcereſs, or 
5 imagined that ſhe really held commerce with ſome 
oy rod, and was afraid of offending ſome ſuperior 
A rival, his correſpondence with her became leſs fre- 
nat quent. Having ſent to confult the Delphian Oracle 
in. on this alarming occaſion, he received for anſwer, 
160 that he was to pay peculiar honors to Jupiter Ammon, 
85 and muſt expect to loſe that eye, which had pre- 
5 ſumptuouſly intruded on the ſecret communication 
Us of a divinity with his wife, Certain it is however 
oe WE that Olympias herſelf diſclaimed all ſuch intercourſe. 
© WW For when Alexander, in one of his letters to her, 
1 ftiled himſelf the ſon of Jupiter, and ſhe complained 
os g that he made miſchief between her and Juno, we 
"Y | cannot conceive it in any other light, butas a piece 
1. | of raillery on his fantaſtical vanity. 

ven 


court of Macedon, which became a ſcene of general 
| pleaſure and feſtivity; his enemies judged that 
favorable opportunity offered to cruſh his riſing 


3 | greatneſs, The kings of Illyria, Pæonia and Thrace 
: 1 joined in a ſtrict confederacy to invade Macedon 
10 


with all their powers, The ſcheme was artfully con- 
Vor. IV, +: = ceived 


As the preſent nuptials entirely engaged the 
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ceived, conducted with all ſecrecy, and had the 
faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, But in the midſt of all hi 
gaiety, PHILIP sSattention was not a moment diveit. 


ed from his more important concerns. He: had e. 
very where his ſpies and emiſſaries, who never (ail. 
ed to inform him minutely of every motion and 
tranſaction that might attect him. While therefore 
they were yet preparing againſt him, he ordered Par- 
menio, the general in whom he moſt confided, to 
march into Illyria, while he himſelf ſurprized the 
Fxonians, and reduced them to ſuch a ſtate of ſub- 
jection, that they never afterwards attempted to te- 
cover their independence. He then marched into 
Thrace; and while he was here ſpreading the terror 
of his arms, he reccived the welcome news of 2 
victory gained by Parmenio. Couriers brought word 
at the ſame time that the chariots, which he had ſent 
to the Olympic games, had obtained the prize. Proud 
of this event, which acknowledged him a true and 
legitimate ſon of Greece (for Macedon had been 
commonly reckoned among the barbarous nations) 
he preſerved the memorial of it, by impreſſing theſe 
victorious chariots upon his coins. Two of thek 
of gold, are in the valuable collection of the right 
honorable the Eail of Pembroke, with the head 
Hurelled, and underneath the chariot and horſe ol 
the reverſe. the word PuILIPPOY, Another advice, 


of ſtill greater moment, now came to him, that hö 


queen was delivered of a fon at Pella. On which, 
| he 


he 
ih 
cu 


461 
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he breathed out his prayer in rapture, that the gods 


ſhould ſend him ſome misfortune to temper this ac- 
cumulated happineſs, 


Tu moſt accurate chronologers fix the birth of 


Alexander to the firſt Year of the hundred and fixth 
Olympiad, On the ſame day Herozf rirus ſet fire to 
the temple of Diana at Epheſus from the ſole motive 
of immottalizing his name, and the prieſts ran frantic 
through the city, crying out, © This day hath 
brought forth ſomething, which will prove de- 
« ftrutive to all Afia !” On this occafion, PRI 


wrote the following letter to Ariſtotle, for whom he 


had always expreſſed great reverence, 


King PHILIP to A. ifo, Health!“ 


OU are to know that a ſon hath been born 


66 


to us. We thank the Gods, not ſo much 
„for having beſtowed him on us, as for beſtowing 


| © lim at a time when Ariftotle lives. We aſſure 
| © ourſelves, that you will form him a prince worthy 


to be our ſucceffor, and a king worthy of MACH: 


E don. Farewell !” 


Hz was now at leiſure to purſue his advantages 


| in Thrace, He advanced as far as Maronea, where 
| he was joined by Pammenes the Theban with a 
| conſiderable reinforcement. He held a private cor- 
| tipondence with Charidemus, and might have com- 
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28 PHILIP of Macztpox. 
pleted the conqueſt of this country, if he had not 
been oppoſed by Amadocus and the Athenians, with 


whom good policy did not as yet permit him to 


come to an avowed rupture, He had however 
formed the fiege of Methone, and the Athenian; 
were preparing to ſend powerful ſuccours to the 
beſieged. 


'DvrING the operations here, as ParLie was 
one day viewing the works and directing the ap- 
proaches, an arrow, ſhot from the town, wounded 
him dangerouſly in the eye. He inſtantly gave or- 
ders with the utmoſt calmneſs for continuing the 
ſiege, and committed himſelf to the care of Critobu- 


| lus, an eminent ſurgeon, who, tho' he could not 
ſave his eye, yet contrived to take away all the 


blemiſh, which might have been expected from ſuch 
a misfortune. When the arrow was extracted, this 
inſcription is ſaid to have appeared upon it, ASTER 
To Pallty's KIGA Exk. This Aſter is reported 
to have recommended himſelf to PIII b, by aſſuring 
him, that with his bow he could ftrike down birds 
in their full flight : to which PIII anſwered with 


contempt, It is well! we ſhall make uſe of you, 


„when we wage war with flarlings:” Aſter, it 1 
ſaid, ſtung with this neglect, threw himſelf into Me. 
thone, whence he ſhot the arrow with the infcription 
above-mentioned, It is added, that PAIIIP ſent 
back the arrow when extracted ſrom his eye, with 

another 


= 1 8 => * 1 
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PHILIP of MacEpo. 29 
another inſcription, importing that when he ſhould 
be maſter of the town, he would hang up Aſter; and 
that this threat was afterwards executed. PIII 's 
F fenfibility from this wound was ſuch, that the bare 
i repetition of the word EYE was painful and offen- 
fue to him ever after. 
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, ſiege with unabated vigor. The inhabitants made an 


obſtinate defence, a general aſſault was ordered. The 
Macedonians preſſed forward and boldly mounted 
the walls. Confiderable numbers had gained the bat- 
tlements, when the king ordered the ſcaling ladders 
to be removed, Thus the affailants were put to the 
deſperate alternative, either of dying, or purſuing 


their advantage. The Methoneans, finding all re- 
ſiſtance vain, laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to 
the mercy of the victor, who uſed them with great 
humanity, They were ſuffered to march out unmo- 
leſted, with one ſuit of apparel only; and the city, 
9 with all its poſſeſſions was delivered up without 
reſerve. At a time when ſlavery was the uſual lot 
of the conquered, theſe terms were very moderate 
u, and favorable. 
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As we know not where particularly to place the 
occurence of the following anecdote, preſerved by 
Seneca, the reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee it 
th here, | SE 
4) . D 3 A ſol · 
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A ſoldier in the army had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by extraordinary acts of valour, and had received 
many marks of Px1L1e's favour and approbation, 
This man was ſhipwrecked in a violent ftorm, and 
caſt on the ſhore helpleſs, naked and half dead, 


A Macedonian, whoſe lands were contiguous to the 


ſea, ſaw his diſtreſs, and flew with all humane and 
_ Charitable tenderneſs to his relief. He bore him 
to his houſe, laid him on his own bed, revived, che- 
riſhed, comforted, and for forty days ſupplyed him 
with all the neceſſaries and conveniencies, which his 


languiſhing condition could require. The foldier, 


thus happily reſcued from death, was inceſſant in 
the warmeſt expreſſion of gratitude to his benefactor 
aſſured him of his intereſt with the king, and of his 
Powel and reſolution of obtaining for him from the 
royal bounty, the noble returns ſuch extraordinary 
benevolence had merited. He was now completely 
recovered, and his kind hoſt ſupplyed him with 
money for his journey, Some time after he preſented 
himſelf before the king, recounted his misfortunes, 
and ma nified his ſervices. And this inhuman 
wretch, who had looked with a wiſhful eye on the 
Poſſeſſions of the man that had faved his life, was 
now ſo abandoned to all ſenfe of gratitude, as to 


requeſt that the king would beſtow upon him the 


houſe and lands where he had been ſo hoſpitably 
entertained, PaILlPp, conlidering the military me- 


tit of the man, very precipitately and inconſider bly 


gramted 


— — 
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granted his requeſt; and the ſoldier now returned 
to his preſerver, and repaid his goodneſs by driving 
him from his little ſettlement, #nd taking immediate 
poſſeſſion of all the fruits of his honeſt induſtry. The 
poor man, flung with indignation and a juſt ſenſe 


of his wrongs, determined to ſeek relief. In a letter 


addrefſed to PIII, he repreſented his own and 
the ſoldier's conduct in a lively and affecting man- 


ner. The king was inſtantly fired with reſentment, 


and ordered that juſtice ſhould be done without 


delay; that his poſſeſſions ſhould be immediately 
reſtored to the man, whoſe charitable offices had 


been thus horribly repaid; and having ſeized the 


| ſoldier, cauſed theſe words to be branded in his fore- 


head, Tag UNGRATEFUL GrEsT! a character in- 
famous in every age, and among all nations; but 
particularly among the Greeks, who, from the ear- 
lieft times, were moſt ſcrupuloufly obſervant of the 
laws of hoſpitality. : N 


Tar Sacred War had now raged for ſome time 
in Greece, the foundation of which had been thus 
laid. The Phocians had been accuſe of occupying 

and cultivating ſome I:nds on the banks of the Ce- 
phiſus which the religion of ancient times had con- 
ſecrated to Apollo. A large fine was impoſed on 


them by the Amphictyons, the guardians of Re- 


ligion and the rights oi the Gol. At the ſame time 
lie Lacedzmouians were fined by the fame councit, 
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for having ſeized the citadel of Thebes. But nei. 
ther of theſe ſtates were diſ>ofed to ſubmit to the 
deciſion. The Phocians, encouraged by Philomelus 
their country-man, inftantly took arms, and made 
him their general. He added to his own troops a 
large body of mercenaries, who were drawn to his 
ſtandard by the liberality with which he paid them, 
Having wodelled his army, be marched to Delphi, 
gained poſſeſſion of the city, and aſſumed the cuſtody 
of the temple, with all its immenſe riches. The 
Am hictyons therefore, by a formal decree, pro- 
nounced theſe profane Phocians enemies to Heaven 
and Greece, ,and invited all to diaw the fword a- 
gainſt ſacrilege. The Locrians roſe firſt in defence 
of Apollo and the council, but were defeated by 
the Phocians, once and again. Next the Bæotians, 
with the Thebans at their head, and with them the 
Theſſalians, Dorians, Perrhibeans, Dolopians, Atha- 
mantians, Achæans, Phthiotes, Magnetes, nians, 
and ſome others, all united againſt Philomelus and 
his adh-rents. On the other fide, they were aflited 
by the Spartans, who were alſo obnoxious to the 
Council, and the Athenians made a league offenſive 
and defenfive with them. In the ſecond year of 
the war the Locrians were a third and fourth time 
defeated ; and after them a large body of Theflalians 
but being joined by thirteen thouſand Bæotians, they 
at laſt had the better of the Phocian army, and drove 
Philomelus to the biink of a precipice, whence he 


leaped 


/ 
e 
e 
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leaped in deſpair and periſhed. The ſcattered re- 
mains of his army were collected by Onomarchus, 
his brother and colleague, who retired with them to 
Phocis. And the Thebans, and other confederates, 
returned home. This cloſed the ſecond year of the 
Sacred War. „ | 

 OxomaRcavs was now inveſted with full 
powers, as commander in chief of the Phocians. 
He augmented his army, marched againſt the Loc- 
lians, where he took and plundered Thronium, pof- 


ſeſſed himſelf of Amphyſſa, poured down upon Do- 


ris where he took ſome cities, and then by a forced 
march, pierced into Bzotia, Here he ſeized the fa- 
mous city of Orchomenus, and, ruthing forward with 
a precipitate fury, prepared to lay fiege to Cher- 


onea, But the Thebans were now ready for him. A 


general engagement enſued, in which Onomarchus 
was defeated, and driven back to Phocs. 


Hiruxxro Pr1l1P had been unceneerned in 


this quarrel. But now Lycophron, whom he had 
obliged to reſign his uſurped authority in Theſſaly, 


was ſtrengthening his party, and waiting for a fa- 

vorable opportunity to avow his intentions. To him 
Onomarchus had applied, and partly by Lycophron's 

intereſt among the Thefſalians, and partly by the 

natural inconſtancy of that people, had drawn them 
lo a neutrality in the Sacred War, The Phocian in 

return 
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return, ſought the reſtoration of Lycophron, and 
ſent to his aſſiſtance ſeven thouſand of his forces 
under the command of his brother Phayllus. Har- 
ing received theſe ſuccours, the tyrant eſtabliſhed 


himfelf in Pheræ, and openly aſſerted his pretenſions 


to the ſovereign power. 


Tax king of Macedon could not ſee with indiffer- 
ence the regulations, which he had made for the 
peace and liberty of Theſſaly, infringed. He 
marched into Theſſaly, and formed the ſiege of Pa- 


gaſæ. The Athenians reſolved to ſend ſuccours to 


the place, and ſent them as uſual, when the addreſs 
and valour of PuiLie had made him maſter of it, 


Lycophron and his auxiliaries prepared to meet 


him; and Onomarchus, ſenfible of their danger, 
marched with ſpeed to join them; but could not 
arrive 'till they had received a total deteat, and 
were chaſed out of Theſſaly. Es 


AND now PIII r, reinforced with thoſe Theſ- 
ſalians who were well- affected to him, prepared to 


meet Onomarchus, who was advancing with all his 
powers. The Phocians were ſuperior in number; 
but the Macedonian phalanx was, by this time, re- 
nowned through Greece, Onomarchus dreaded its 


attack; and therefore ordered his Phocian, at the 


firſt charge to give way, and retire to rhe mountains 
contiguous to the field of battle. Hither they were 
purſued ; 


— — 
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purſued ; and the Macedonians, confident of vic- 
tory, prefſed on; but ſoon had horrid proof that the 
retreat of their enemy was no more than artifice, 
The Phocians now began the attack in earneſt, and 
made effeftual uſe of thoſe arms, which had been 
provided for the execution of their deſigns, Stones 
and frazments of. rocks, of an enormous fize, were 
rolled down upon their aſſailants, whoſe ſanguine 
hopes were loft in amazement and confuſion. Their 
files were, in an inſtant, cruſhed to pieces, with 
every circumſtance of horror, The cloſe order of 
the phalanx only increaſed the havoc, it was broken 
and in that condition unable to ſuſtain the affaults 
| of the Phocians, who now marched down in good 
order from the mountains, and tell with fury upon 
an army already vanquithed. The ſkill and activity 
of Pu1t1e here proved, for the firſt time ineffectual, 
After many fruitleſs efforts he at length brought off 
his forces to an even ground, out of the reach of 
the enemy ; where with difficulty he refiored their 
order and revived their courage. But as the Phoci- 
ans out-numbered him before and he had now ſuffer- 
ed great loſs, he judged it adviſeable to march back 
to Macedon, 


LycornroN returned triumphant into Theffaly ; 
and Onomarchus, elevated with his victory over a 
prince hitherto invincible, marched into Bæotia, 
where he gained another victory, and then took 

5 the 
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the city of Coronea. The Thebans looked on Pat. 
LIP as their moſt effectual reſource, and expected him 
with impatience. He had been diligently employed 
in re-eſtabliſhing his forces, and now appeared in 
Theflaly again at the head of a formidable army, 
and advanced boldly upon the tyrant. 


In the mean time Lycophron, conſcious of his 


weakneſs, made preſſing inſtances to Onomarchus, 
who marched once more to his relief with twenty 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. The forces 
of Pa1L1y were by no means able to encounter fo 
formidable and numerous an army. But the Theſſa- 
lians crowded to his ſtandard. So that he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of twenty thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand of the beft cavalty in Greece, He 
ordered all his men to crown their heads with laurel, 
a tree ſacred to Apollo, for whom he profeſſed to 
fight agaiuſt the ſacrilegious Phocians, and adorn- 
ed his enſigns with the emblems and attributes of his 
Divinity. When the armies engaged, the infantry 
on each fide, equal in numbers, and equally obſtinate, 
kept the victory for ſome time doubtful ; till the 
Theſſalian cavalry advanced, and determined the 
fortune of the battle. The Phocians were broken, 


defeated, and purſued with prodigious execution. 
Numbers of them periſhe4 in the ſea, which was 
near at hand, and three thouſand were made priſon- 


ers. Onomarchus is ſaid to have been forced into 
| the 
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he deep by his own men, and there to have pe- 


riſhed, covered over with wounds. His body was 
found and hung upon a gibbet, as a dreadful me- 
morial of divine vengeance. 


Tx1s obliged Lycophron once more. to reſign his 
pretenſions and retire from Pherz ; which city, to- 


gether with Pagaſz and Magneſia, Pa1Lte reſerved 


to himſelf, the better to ſecure the dependence of 
the inconſtant Theſſalians. He then directed his 
courſe to Macedon, crowned with glory and con- 


queſt, regarded for his greatneſs and power, admired 


for the depth of his policy, acknowledged as an 


able general, and applauded as the ſcourge of ſacri- 


ledge, and the defender of Apollo. 


Ar this time the Olynthians, become uneaſy and 


fuſpicious of Pa1L1e, entered into a ſtrong alliance 


offenſive and defenſive with the Athenians. Freſh 


commotions aroſe in Thrace, where Beriſades, one 


of the co-heirs of Cotys, was dead. His ſons and 
his brother Amadocus were attacked by Cerfobleptes 
who aimed at the entire fovereignty of Thrace. 
Theſe differences were ſubmitted to Pu1 LIP, who 
marched into Thrace, and by his authority limited 
their pretenſions and put an end to their diſputes. 
While he was here, he beſieged Herzum, a place of 
no great conſequence in itſelf, but a kind of citadel 


to Byzantium ; which city was of the utmoſt conſe- 
Vor, IV, | © quence | 
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quence to the Athenian intereſt, as it was one great 
mart from which Attica was ſupplied with the ne. 
ceſſary means of ſubſiſtence, This determined the 
Athenians to act againſt him with vigour. But a fit 
of ſickneſs, which ſeized him, ſuf pended their oper- 
ations. Whether this ſaved the place, or his at- 
tempt againſt it ſucceded, is not clear from hiſtory, 
On his recovery he made an inroad into the territo- 
Tics of the Olynthians, with whom he had now reaſon 
enough to be diſpleaſed ; and might have purſued his 
hoftilities farther, had not the diſorders in Greece 
diverted his attention, : 


Tax remains -of the Phocian army had retired 
to their own country, and ſtill obſtinately reſolving 
to purſue the war, choſen Phayllus, the latt ſurviving 
brother of Onomarchus, for his ſucceſſor. He col- 
lected great Numbers of new mercenatics, and fol- 
licited aſſiſtance from ſeveral people. From Athens he 
received aſſurances of a powerful ſupport, and a pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance from Sparta, with a renewal of the 
alliance. Accordingly, Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
ſent a thouſand Spartans to him. The Achzans al 
ſiſted him with two thouſand men. The contingent 
of the Athenians was ſtill more confiderable. For 
they detached five thouſand foot and four hundred 
| horſe, under the command of Nauſicles, one of their 
moſt experienced generals. The late tyrants of Thel- 
ſaly reinforced the Phocian army with two thouſand 

Iheſſalians, 


IlÞy 
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Theſſalians, who had followed their fortune, Many 
of the leſs conſiderable communities, allured by the 
proſpect of gain, joined with no leſs ardor-in this 


odious and unpopular cauſe. For Phayllus, having 


the Delphian treaſures at command, had money 
enough for the gratification of them all. When he 
had thus formed a numerous army, the Phocian chief 
entered Bæotia, and encountered the enemy: but, 
to mortify his aſpiring hopes, received a ſignal de- 
feat, and was obliged to retire with great loſs. How- 
ever, he again marched againſt the Bæotians, and in 
a ſecond action had four thouſand of his men ſla in, 
and four hundred made priſoners. He-renewed the 
combat in a few days, and, in this laſt effort fifry 
Phocians fell, and one hundred and thirty were 
taken captive. | 8 L 


PII conceived this to be a favorable moment for 
penetrating into the heart of Greece, He declared 


his reſolution of entering into Pliocis, and executing. 


tull vengeance on that prophane and obſtinately- 
hardened people; and with a numerous army march- 
ed towards Thermopylz. The Athenians were 
ſtruck with terror and aftoniſhment at the approach 
of {9 formidable a prince to the very borders of their 


territories, only Bæotia intervening. This rouſed 


them from their indolence. A ftrons armament was 
inſtantly provided. They failed to the ſtreights, poſ- 
feied themſelves of all the paiies, aud food prepared 
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for oppoſition. Their army was poſted between 


inacceſſible mountains on one hand, ' and frightful 
precipices on the other, which terminated in the 
fea, Valour and diſcipline muſt have proved iueffec- 
tual againſt ſuch advantage of ſituation, had it been 
conſiſtent with policy to have attempted the paſſage. 
But Pxit1iy had no defign to come to an open rup- 
ture with the Athenians as yet. He therefore led 
back his forces to Macedon, loading them with all 
the odium, which would naturally fall upon the 
defence of ſacriledge. Yet, fearing a ſecond ir- 
ruption, they ſtill kept their forces ſtationed at the 
ftreights, under the command of one Menelaus, 2 
foreigner, and probably a Phocian, 


Tu E ſacred war ftill continued to rage. Phayllu 


driven out of Bzotia by repeated defeats, led his 
forces into the territories of the Locrian Epicnemidit, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities. Aryca was 
delivered-to him by treachery : but he was no ſoon- 
er marched back to Phocis, but the Locrians ſur- 
prized the town, and put the Phocian garriſon to 


the ſword. This brought him back. He again in- 


veſted Aryca with a conſiderable body, and led the 
reſt of his army againſt Abæ, a city of eminence in 
Phocis, where was a ſplendid temple of Apollo, and 
whoſe inhabitants had refuſed to join with the reſt of 


the Phocians in their irreligious attempts. The 


Bzotians thought themſclves obliged to ſuccour this 
| | place. 


FU 


Q 
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place, They muched with incredible &xpedition, 


fell by night upon the camp of Phayllus, defeated the 


Phocians, and loaden with booty, returned into 
Locris, to raiſe the ſſege ot Arycn. Put Phaybus 
inttantly rallied his forces; and when the victorious 
army arrived at the town, they were ſurprized and 
mortifed to find that he had already joined the 
beſiegers. He had indeed not only done this, but 
was ſo well prepared to give them battle, that before 
they could be regularly formed, he fell furiouſly 
upon them, gained a complete victory, took the 
city, and razed it to the ground, 


Ta rs was the laſt exploit of Phayllus, who ſoon 
after died of a conſumption, leaving his nephew 
Phaleucus for his ſucceſſor, under the guidance of 
Mnaſeas, an ancient friend of the family, who was 
quickly ſlain by the Bæotians; and Phaleucus with 
all his cavalry, engaging with that of the enemy 


before Chæronea, received a total overthrow. How- 


ever, it appears that he afterwards made himſelf 


matter of that city; while the Bxotians made an 


intoad into Phocis, plundered ſome cities of leſs 


no'e, and returned with great ſpoil into their own 


country, 


Alt this while Pu1t1P was paying due attention 
fo the ſtren_ th aud ſplendor of his kingdom. Able 


architects and ſkilful engingeis were invited to em- 
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| belliſh and fortify the ſeveral parts of Mace. 


don. Temples, palaces, Theatres began to riſe in 
all his cities. And under the pretence of being bei. 
ter enabled to erect theſe coſtly edifices, the men of 


affluence in every ſtate of Greece were ſollicited, by 


Promiſes of large intereſt, to lend their money to the 
King. By this ſcheme he gained three confideratle 
points. Under the pretence of paying intereſt, he 
concealed thoſe penſions, which the intereſt of hi; 
affairs required him to diſtribute. He ſecured the 
moneyed men to him by the property which they 
depoſited in his hands. And under the ſhew of tranſ- 


acting buſineſs and taking care of their private af. 


fairs, he enabled his partizans to appear at any time 
in Macedon, and to concert their ſecret practices 
without ſuſpicion. = 


— 


Bur new commotions began to riſe in Theſſaly, 
The fickle inhabitants became impatient for new re- 
volutions. They complained of Pa1L1e, that he 
had expelled their former tyrants, to eſtabliſh himſelf 
They actually oppoſed him in an attempt to fortily 
Magneſia, and clamoured loudly for the reſtitution 
of that city and Pagaſæ, where he ſtill maintained 
his garriſons. Pitholaus, encouraged by theſe dif 
poſitions, and aided by Phocis, once more appeared 
at Pherz, and aſſerted his ancient title: but as ſoon 
as PIII r marched againſt him, he was gone; and 
the king of Macedon by his kind affurances ſoon 
quicted the Theſſalians. 1 Full- 
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Px1L0SOPHERS, poets, actors, muſicians, men 
of genius, and artiſts of every kind, were received, 
carefſed and rewarded at the court of Macedon. If 
2 man of inetit in any part of Greece, ſuffered by the 


caprice, neglect, or envy of his country-men, he 
was ſure to be received there with the diſtinction due 


to his abilities. Unfortunate princes and nobles 
crowded to it, and there found a ſecure aſylum. To 
his own ſubjects PalLIe acted with that tenderneſs, 
and moderation, that affability and condeſcenſion, 
which rendered him infinitely dear to them. His 


ears were ever open to their complaints, and, every 


day, before he gave audience, an officer was em- 
ployed to remind him in form, that Hx WAS MoR- 
Tal. This carried an appearance of humility, and 
at the ſame time reminded his ſubjects of his real 
greatneſs, gave them high ideas of his elevation, 
and aſſured them of his tender feelings as a man, and 


ot his juſt concern for their welfare, 


ON ck a poor woman requeſted that he would 
determine her ſuit, which had been long depending. 
But ſtill he pleaded his embarraſſments, and put her 


off to a time of greater leiſure. Provoked at theſe 5 
repeated delays, ſhe boldly anſwered, 8 If you have 


not time to do me juſtice, then ceaſe to be a: king. 
Far from being diſpleaſed with the freedom of this 
re monſtrance, he inftantly heard and decided, her 
ſuit. He knowieoged, that to be a king and a 


; Judge, 
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44 PHILIP of Mactnox, 

judge, was in effect the ſame: that the throne was 
| ily a tribunal, and laid him under the neceſſiy 
of diſtributing impartial juſtice : and that this was 
not a favor, but a duty. When follicited therefore 
to exert his influence in favor of a man, whoſe 
reputation would be ruined by a fentence that was 
going to be pronounced againſt him, « had rather, 
ſaid Pali, that he ſhould loſe his reputation, 
than I deftroy mine.” 


No, as a man, was he leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
the ſocial virtues, for wit and feftivity, for eaſe and 
gaiety in private life. The diſtance and haughy 
retirement of Aſiatic courts was unknown in Mace 
don. He converſed with his nobles, and hated in 
their diverſions and entertainments with all the free- 
dom o an equal. His vifits were not in form, but 
he frequently ſurprized them totally unprovided fa 
his reception and entertiinment. Once particu'arly 
the ſupper to which he came uninvite] and unex- 
pected, appeared ſcarcely ſuffictent for the company, 
He ordered that it thould be privately int imated 
to the gueſts, that a ſec-nd and better courſe was 
ſoon to make its appearance. With this expeCta- 
tion moſt of them ted leis freely; while the king, 

and they who were in the ſecret, ealed fully, and 
aiterwards indulged their muth at the diſappoint- 
ment of the reſt, 


Bor 


„ — — . 


UT 


Bur it is ſaid that he was not delicate in the 
choice of his aſſociates, Yet we muſt not believe 
all that the ſeverity and acrimony of Theopompus 
has la id to his charge on this account. If indeed the 
five laſt books of that hiſtorian be not ſpurious, as 
they are with reaſon ſuſpected to be ; for it is in one 
of theſe that the bitter reflect ions upon PRIL I and 
his companions occur; and which are far more bitter 
than any recited by his known enemy, Demoſthenes, 
whoſe oratorical flouriſhes could eaſily convert philo- 
ſophers into flatterers, and muficians and players in- 


to fiddlers and buffoons, 


Bur however Pu1L1P micht, at ſome times, in- 


dulge himſelf in pleaſure and ſenſuality, his atten- 
tion was not one moment diverted from his grand 


deſigns, The iſland of Eubœa, and the territories of 


Olynthus were now the immediate objects of his ma- 
chinations. | 


Tax Athenians had driven nut the Thebans from 
Eubœa, and left the iſland free. It was divided into 
ſeveral diſtinct and independent ſtates, governed by 
thoſe whoſe influence and addreſs could raife them to 
the ſupreme command. Theſe petty tyrants hid 
frequent diſputes with each other. On this oc. afion, 


Paillie eſpouſed the intereſt of Callias, the gover- 


nor of Chalcis, and ſent Eurylochus, one of his ge- 
ncrals, thither with ſome forces and money. 
| Pru- 
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46. _ PHILIP of Macztnon, 

Plur ARCOR, who commanded in Eretria, dif. 
patched ambaſladors to Athens, expreſſing his ap. 
prehentions of the Macedonian power, and the 
conſequences. of. Pr111e's interfering in the diſputes 
of the iſland. They had ſome forces in Eubaa, under 
the conduct of Hegeſilaus, who ſupported the repre- 
ſentations of Plutarch, and anſwered for the integrity 
of his intentions, | 


Ta rs-was- no other than the conſequence of an 
artſul ſcheme; concerted between Pu1t1ye and Plu- 
tarch, to engage the Athenians in an expenſive and 


inglorious expedition, ſo as to fatigue and exhauſt 


them. And that people, who always acted in ex- 
tremes, ruſhed upon an expedition calculated to ſerve 
the purpoſes of the enemy. Their forces landed at 
Eretria. The troops of PIII commanded every 
advantageous poſt, tho few.of them were Mace- 
donians. They conſiſted chiefly of auxiliavies,. and 
to theſe were joined a large body of Phocians (tho 
_ enemies to Macedon and allies of Athens) engaged 
by ampler pay than they received at home; and all 
appeared rather to be employed and paid by Chalcis 
than to be in the ſervice of PRIIIT. Plutarch him 
felf gave many indicati- ns of treacherv. Thoſe 
u hom they came to ielieve,. were found equally the 
enemies of Athens. „ 
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Puo clio, the Athenian general, depending on 
the aſſiſtance of the Eubœan ſtates, had landed but a 
moderate number of forces; and ſome of theſe were 
not duly obedient to diſcipline : and many of his 
cavalry quitted him and diſperſed. He therefore 
choſe for his camp an eminence near the plain of 
Tamynas, which it was probable that the enemy 
would occupy, and ſeparated from it by a piece of 
rough and rocky ground, incloſed with a deep ditch. 
Callias encamped on the oppoſite plain, and exerted 
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all is efforts to ſurround him. Some days he remain- 


4 cd beſieged in his camp. The news came to Athens, 
t and reinforcements were decieed. In the mean time 
x. WW the enemy prepared for a general aſſault. As they | 
re advanced Phocion ordered his men to ſtand to their 
zt arms, while himſelf went to ſacrifice. He continued 
ry WW tw employed for ſome time, and his ſoldiers grew im- 
+» WW paticnt for the charge. But, as he obſerved, © They 
nd © could not then make him valiant, nor he make 
ho © them wiſe.” Plutarch, who probably ſaw his de- 
red ſign, and was willing to defeat it, uttered many in- 
all finuations to the diſadvantage of the general's cour- 
cis, gage; and in a pretended fit of zeal charged the ene- 


my himſelf at the head of the auxiliaries. When the 
cavalry ſaw this, they forgot the orders of their 
leader, ruſhed out without forming, and ſpurred on 
againſt the enemy, Plutarch's attack was weak. and 
lallacious. He fled at once, and, falling back upon 
me horſe, ſpread terror and confulion among them. 
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48 PHILIP of Mackpox. 


Several were ſlain, and the reſt reached the camp in 
the utmoſt diſorder. The Chalcidians, in turn, pur. 
ſued with a raſh and intemperate ardor, and in full 
confidence of victory, marched up to the entrench- 
ments, and began to level them. Phocion now put 
an end to his ſacrifice: the enemy was engaged in an 
uneven and diſadvantazeous ground: he fallied out 


with his infantry : made great havoc among them, 


and quickly drove them to the plain. Here he 
halted, to give his cavalry time to rally; and hay- 
ing collected round him the braveſt of his forces, 


fell furiouſly on the centre of the Chalcidians. The 
fight was obſtinate and bloody, and Phocion in the 


utmoſt danger of being overpowered by numbers, 
when Cleophanes, a gallant Athenian, who by this 
time had formed the cavalry, charged the right wing 
of the enemy, and broke it. The centre then gave 
way, and the victory was complete. In this action 
the famous Demofthenes behaved very ill; but his 
rival Æſchines with an intrepidity, which was honor. 
ed and rewarded. And thus the abilities of Phocion 
extricated the Athenians from the ſnare which had 


been laid for them. The conduct of Plutarch had 


rendered him ſuſpected. And ſome further practices 
determined Phocion to treat him as an enemy. He 
drove him out of the iſland, and then proceded to 
attack the fort of Zaratra, which commanded the 
fea on each fide, and which ſurrendered to him. 80 
that the artifices of PII Ir were, for this time, in- 
eſſectual.  DukING 
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DvuRIiNG the diſorders of Eubœa, a conſpiracy 
was carrying on by Archelaus, Aridzus, and Mene- 
laus, three natural ſons of Amyntas, to dethrone 
PIII P, and divide the kingdom between them. 
Archelaus was ſeized, and according to the cuſtom 
of Macedon, condemned to death by the army. The 


other two took refuge in Olynthus; which ſtate was 


ſaid to have ſhared deeply in the conſpiracy. Pur- 
LIP demanded the traitors of them ; but they re- 
fuſed to give them up. He therefore led his forces 
directly into their territories. _ 


Ten thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe was 
now the force of the Olynthians, whoſe dominions 
were enlarged and ftrengthened by the conceſſions of 
PIII. But the policy of this prince had rendered 
all their power infirm againft himſelf, The Olynth- 
ians ſaw ſeveral of their cities grown rich and great. 
in a manner unaccountable : yet were their fellow- 
citizens ſo infatuated as to grant them all confidence. 
Thus had corruption paved the way to their ſubduc- 
tion. For, as Horace obſerves, 


« Swifter than lightning's winged force 

All- powerful Gold can ſpeed its courſe, 
Through watchful guards its paſſage make, 

* And joys through ſolid walls to break: 

From fatal gain, the dreadtul woes, 

„That cruſk'd the Grecian Augur, roſe : 
Vor, IV. -Þ The 


80 PHILIP of MacEpox. 

© The Macedonian hero's Gold, 

Far fam'd for policy, of old 

Around o'erwhelm'd the rival ſtates, 

And open burſt the ſtrongeſt gates. 
He had been adviſed by the Oracle to figlit with 
golden ſpears, and it was one of his max ims, that 
no fortreſs was impregnable, into which an aſs could 
enter, loaden with gold. 


Ox this occaſion the Olynthians applyed for 
ſuccours to the Athenians, who were animated to the 
war by all the thunder of Demoſthenes's eloquence, 
But while theſe were employed in debating, Pa i11e 

was acting. Gira was taken and razed, Stagira was 
ſtormed : thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, were redu- 
cCed to ſlavery, and the town was razed. Miciberna 
appeared capable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege ; but the 
corruption of the governor ſaved Pa1L1P the trouble 
of it. And Torone, whoſe citadel was joined by 
ſtrong walls to the ſea, had ſoon the ſame fate. 
The capital city was threatened with a ſiege, and the 
Athenian ſuccours were expected in vain, The 
Olynthians offered a treaty, to amuſe the enemy and 
gain time. But in vain they hoped to deceive the 


penetration of PHILIP, who, being now within forty 
furlongs of Olynthus, declared that either the Olyn- 
thians muſt quit their territories, or he could not 
reign in Macedon. On this, they collected their 
whole ſtrength, and what their neighbours could 

1 afford 


PHILIP of Macxznon, Zit 


afford them, and tried their fortune in the field. 
They fought bravely, and their cavalry particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. But they were deteated, 


and ſhut up within their walls, In this deſperate 


condition, they again applied to Athens, 


Tak Athenians had ſent two thouſand mercena- 
ries and thirty ſhips to their aſſiſtance, under the com- 
mand of Chares. But this general, inſtead of oppoſ- 


ing the attempts againſt Olynthus, had made a 


deſcent on the coaſt of Pallenè, where he had de- 
ſeated eight hundred of Px11.1y's men headed by 
one Audæus. He was now returned in triumph to 
Athens, whither he brought himſelf the news of this 
extraordinary victory and in honor of it ſpent ſixty 
talents, exacted from the Phocians, in a public en- 
tertainment, However, at the inſtance of Demoſ- 
thenes, they now granted to the Olynthians a re- 
inforcement of four thouſand infantry, and one 
hundred and fifty horſe, under the command of 
Charidemus, This general began with ravaging 
the neighbourhood of Pella, and then threw his 
forces into Olynthus. Encouraged by theſe ſuccours, 
the inhabitants hazarded another battle, but were 
driven back to their city with confiderable loſs; 
where from henceforward the Athenian commander 
inſtead of ſerving the common cauſe, abandoned 
himſelf to all manner of inſolence and debauchery. 


F 2 | - Tm 
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Tat Olynthians, thus unhappily circumſtanced, 
had recourſe once more to their Athenian allies, 
requeſting a re-inforcement compoſed of citizens, 
who might be zealous for: their intereſt, and the 
glory of Athens, Two thoufind foot and three 
hundred horſe, all Athenian citizens, were there- 
fore decreed : but unfortunately the command was 
gain entruſted t hares. 


Pu III in the mean time vigorouſly puſhed on 
the ſiege. Some ſallies were made to advantage; 
and Euthycrates and Lafthenes, the two com- 
manders of the cavalry, at length marched out at 
the head of five hundred horſe to attack the ene- 
my's poſts. The Macedonians fled at the firſt onſet, 
and they abandoned themſelves to the purſuit. — 
Thus were the troops led by their commanders, 
corrupted before hand, into an ambuſh prepared for 
them. They were ſurrounded by a numerous force, 
obliged to lay down their arms, and ſurrender 
priſoners of war. This fatal blow, together with a 
traiterous correſpondence carried on within the 
town, opened the gates, and made Pa1L1e maſter 
of Olynthus, which was razed to the foundations and 
ſacrificed to the future peace of Macedon, The in- 
habitants, as uſual, were fold for ſlaves, 


AN Olynthian, who was going to be ſet up for 
ſale among others, loudly demanded his liberty, 
de- 
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declaring that he was a friend of the king, and 
deſiring to be brought near him, that he might prove 
what he aſſerted. Pa1L1e ordered him to advance, 
and the man begged him, in a whiſper, © To let fall 


« the ſkirt of his robe; for that at preſent he was 


«expoſed in a manner quite indecent.” The king 
entered into the pleaſantry of this rebuke with much 
condeſcenſion and good (humor. Right!“ faid 
he, © the man is my friend, tho' I did hot know it; 
let him be ſet at liberty. 


Tnk two principal betrayers of their country, 
Euthycrates and Laſthenes, were objects of con- 


tempt, even to the Macedonians. The ſoldiers were 


ever inſulting them with the names of traitors, par- 


ricides and villains. They complained to the King, 


who anſwered, © Do not take notice of theſe rude, 
„ill manner d fellows; they are ſtrangeis to all ci- 
« vility and good-breeding : they call every thing 
by its proper name.“ With this abhorrence muſt 
ſucli wretches ever expect to be received, even by 
thoſe, who have been ſerved by their iniquity. 


Ax1pars and Menelaus, having been ſound in 
Olynthus, were condemned by the army, and ſuf- 
tered accordingly. 


ALL this while the Mace 'onian ſhips of war 


were diſtreſſing the trade of the Athenians. They 


mace deſcents upon the iſlands dependent on Athens, 
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84 PHILIP of Mactpon. 

and carried off ſeveral Athenian citizens. They ſur- 
prized ſome veſſels at anchor near the cape of Ge- 
raſtus, which they ſeized and rifled. They took the 
ſacred galley, as it was called, uſually ſent out on ex- 
traordinary emergencies. They even made a deſcent 
on Marathon, and defeated a body of Athenian ca- 


valry commanded by Diotimus. Having thus alarmed 


the Athenians in their very city, they proceded to 
Salamis and after defeating a detachment there under 
the command of Charidemus, returned home in 
triumph, loaden with the ſpoils of the enemy, 


In Eubœa, Moloſſus, who had fuceeded Pho- 


_cion, firſt made himſelf hated, and afterwards de- 


ſpiſed. Hipparchus, the new governor of Eretria, 


had a real efteem for Px1t1y, and judged it for the 
ſervice of his country, to have it dependent on 
this prince. Callias again appeared there, an active 
and vigorous manager for the Macedonian; All the 
partizans of Py 1L1y collected and ftrengthened them- 
ſelves, His agents were employed to gain over the 


people, and his forces fent into the iſhnd. Moloſſus 


never thought of counteract iug theſe meaſures, till it 
was too late. Then, at length, he took the field ; but 
was ſurrounded and taken priſoner, with all his amy; 
which, when plundered by the Eubaaus, was ſut- 
fered to paſs over into Attica, and carry home their 
ignominy and diſgrace. Thus did Pa1t1e eſtabliſh 
ſuch an intereſt, as might effectually facilitate the 
future ſubject ion of the iſland. = 
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Ax p now the Athenians, confidering that one 
hundred veſſels had been loſt, that ſeventy-five de- 
pendent cities, moſt of them in Thrace, had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy z that Olynthus was de- 
firoyed, and Eubœa revolted ; that the ſeveral 
Grecian ſtates were haraſſed, waſted, and alienated 
from each other; and that PHILI was more admir- 
ed, dreaded, and reſpected than ever ; concluded 
that their ftate was rather concerned to ſecure what 
ſhare of power was left her, than to entertain no- 
tions of revenge. They diſpatched therefore ten 
commiſſioners, all men of diſtinction, to make their 
overtures at the court of Macedon. Among theſe 
were the celebrated orators, Demoſthenes and A- 
ſchines. 2 5 


Wurz Athens was preparing matters for an 
accommodation, PIII was purſuing his Thracian 
conqueſts, He was already maſter of the promon- 
tories of Pallenè and Ampelus, and had only to re- 


unite that of Athos, which Xerxes had ſeparated, 


He took the cities of Ganos, Ergiſke, and ſome 
others, and confined Cerſobleptes to the Sacred 
Mount, the town which the ſtatue of Alexander 
would have held in its hand, had it been cut out 
of mount Athos, according to the famous project 
of the ſtatuary. Parmenio was at the ſame time in 
Theſſaly, ſupporting the Pharſalians in their pre- 
tenſions to the city of Halus, which was now be- 
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ſieged. The Athenian Deputies paſſed through the 
Macedonian army which inveſted it, and, hay- 
ing received their paſſport, proceded towards Mace- 
don. Their Diſagreements on the road portended 


no good to their principals. Demoſthenes betrayed 


the utmoſt diſſatisfaction at thoſe who were joined 
with him; but had no doubt of carrying every 
point himſelf. When one of them expreſſed his ap- 
Prehenſions of PEILIP's art and power of ſpeaking, 
thoſe apprehenſions were treated by him with great 
contempt. The expreſſion, which he uſed on this 
occaſion, was in the higheſt degree rude and inſolent, 
Ile ſaid, that © he would ſew up PRILIP's mouth 


« with a dry bulruſh.” But when the boaſting ora- 


tor with his colleagues ſtood before PIII P, he had 
fcarcely uttered a few broken ſentences, when his 
powers totally failed him, and he was utterly unable 
to procede. The king ſaw his diſtreſs, and, with 
all imaginable politeneſs, endeavoured to 1elieve it. 
The orator attempted to procede ; but his confuſion 
returned, and he was ſoon obliged to be again filent, 
To the repreſentations and remonſtrances of the other 
deputies, PalL1re replied with the greateſt order, 
ſtrength and perſpicuity; but the little which De- 
- moſthenes had urged, he »aiſed o er with a contemp- 
tuous diſregard. He concluded w'th the uſual declar- 
ations of his candid intentions, and of his deſite 10 
live for the future in ſtrict amity with Athens. Har- 


ing given them all many tokens of honor and eſteem, 
hs 


th 


uſt 
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he diſmiſſed them with letters, wherein he aſſured 


the Athenians, that his diſpoſitions were fincerely 
pacific ; and that, as ſoon as they ſhould conſent 


to enter into an alliance with him, they ſhould be. 
particularly informed of thoſe inſtances of friendſhip 
and affection, which they might expect from his 
real regard and efteem for Athens, 


Tux deputies returned home, and were immedi- 
ately followed by PalLiy's three ambaſſadors, Eu- 


tylochus, Antipater, and Parmenio. The firſt was 


eminent both for eloquence and valor, The laſt 
joined the merit of an honeft courtier to that of an 
able and brave ſoldier. We may judge of the eſteem 
in which his maſter held him, by the following an- 
ſwer. He was told that the Athenians had choſen 
their ten generals for the year. A happy people 


«who can every year find ten!“ ſaid PBILI with 


his eye fixed on Parmenio, In my life I never 
* knew but one.” Antipater was the moſt reſpected 


and revered of all Pu1Lie's miniſters. This prince 


uſed frequently to ſay at table: Come, let us 
drink deep! It is enough for me that Antipater is 


* ſober.” He came into his audience chamber 


one morning later than uſual, * I have been long 
a. bed, ſaid he, — © but it is no matter: Antipater 
"Was awake,” 3 
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68 PHILIP of Macrnox, 
Tux ambaſſadors weie received with all the re. 
ſpect due to their characters and commiſſion. The 
Athenians decreed an immediate peace and alliance, 
and a clauſe was inſerted in the decree, which ob- 
liged all the repreſentatives of the allied Rates to 
accede inſtantly to the treaty, which was now rati- 
fied in form on the part of Athens. Five ambal- 
ſadors were diſpatched by the ſtate to receive and 
give the neceſſary oaths and ratifications in the 
preſence of PIII T. And on this occaſion theit 
ally Cerſobleptes was abandoned and diſclaimed, 
even at the inftances of Demoſthenes himſelf, This 
prince therefore, ſhut up in the Sacred Mount, a: 
we obſerved before, ſurrendered himſelf, and gave 
one of his ſons as an hoſtage for the performance of 
ſuch terms as the king was pleaſed to impoſe, 


Z$Cn1Nxs, who was at the head of the Athen- 
ian embaſſy, made no haſte to be gone, He was ful- 
pected of having devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 
Pn1lLy, and of being willing to give him time 40 
extend his Thracian conqueſts, And their journey to 
Pella took up twenty-five days, which might have 
been performed in fix. Here they found the deputies 
of Thebes, whom the Phocian affairs had brought to 
the court of Macedon, 


Tax Sacred War had for ſome. years paſſed in 
mutual 1avages, the Phocians, upon the whole, Þav- 
ing 


w 
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ing the advantage; and the Thebans, weakened 
by their loſſes, addreſſed themſelves to PBILI P. The 
phocians too, who dreaded his power, began to think 


ſeriouſſy of peace. They depoſed Phaleucus tor 


plundering the ſacred treaſures. Philon, one of their 


citizens, who had ſhared largely of the ſpoil, was 


obliged to make reſtitution, and then puniſhed with 
death. Having by theſe acts endeavoured to regain 
the general favor, they applied to the Athenians for 
aſſiſtance, offering to give them up Alponus, Thron- 
ium, and Nicza, the three cities which commanded 
the ſtreights of Thermopylz. The conditions were 
accepted; and a fleet of fifty veſſels was granted un- 
der the command of Proxenus. But they were net- 
ther equipped with expedition, nor did their general 
at with vigor. Phaleucus, tho depoſed, ſtill con- 


tinued at the head of eight thouſand mercenaries, 


abſolutely devoted to him. With theſe he ravaged 
the Theban territory, and covered the conqueſts 
of his predeceſſors. At Nicza he fixed his head- 
quarters, and refuſed to deliver up the cities of Ther- 
mopylæ: he even threw the deputies in chains, 


who ſummoned him to ſurrender thoſe towns, Mean 


time, the natural forces of the Phocians were em- 
ployed in fortifying Abz. Theſe the Thebans, re- 
inforced by: ſome Macedonians, attacked and diſ- 


perſed. Five hundred of the runaways took refuge 


in the temple of the Abæan Apollo. They pitched 
their tents along the Porticos. Their beds were of 
dried 
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60 PHILIP of Maczpox. 

dried herbs, ſtraw, and the like inflammable mater. 
jals. An accidental fire, begun in one of their tents, 
was inftantly communicated through the whole nun- 
ber. Part of the temple was conſumed, and tir 
wretched Phocians were all ſtifled or reduced to aſh. 
es. This, repreſented as the apparent judgement of 
heaven, filled all the Phocians with terror. They 
ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Sparta; as the Thebans 
did of Macedon. And the Spartans, ſeeing that 
the Phocians could not long keep poſſeſſion of the 
temple, revived an old claim to it themſelves, as hav. 
ing originally belonged to the Dorians, and had 
now alſo ſeat miniſters to Pella, to aſſert their claim, 


Tax Athenian deputies had reſided twenty-five 
days at Pella before Pa1L1P returned from Thrace; 
who received the repreſentatives of the ſeveral 
ſtates with his uſual politeneſs; and had the att 
of giving a temporary ſatisfaction to all. He took the 
oath required by the Athenians. The terms of his 
engagement were, that © he concluded a peace with 
« the Athenians and their allies,” without any ex- 
plicit exception or reſervation. But a ftate of the 
allies on both ſides was ſettled and drawn up. The 
Cardians were included on the part of PRIIII. 
On the part of the Athenians, Cerſobleptes was 
omitted. The Halians and Phocians were alſo o 
mitted in the liſt of the Athenian allies. He was 
now in Theſſaly, whither he had taken the ambaſſi- 

dons 
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dors with him from Pella. Here he made himſelf 
matter of Halus, which he gave up to the Pharſalians. 
This conceſſion inſpired the Greeks with ſuch favor- 
able ſentiments of him, as much facilitated his de- 
ſign of deciding the Phocian war. 


Tu E deputies now returned to Athens, where, 
in conſequence of their report, a decree was made 
for the ratification of a perpetual peace and alliance 
with PBILIP and his deſcendants. It enacted that 
public thanks ſhould be given to this prince for his 
kind intentions towards the ſtate ; that the Phocians 
ſhould be obliged to deliver up the temple, and ſub- 
mit to the determination of the Am phictyonic coun- 
cil; and that in caſe of any oppoſition to theſe de- 
mands, the Athenians would ſend an army to inforce 
the execution of this their decree. _ 
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bs Ix conſequence of this adjuſtment of matters be- 
a tween PüIIIir and the Athenians, the Phocians 
+ expected ſuch gentle uſage from the former, that 
they rejected the afliftance of the Spartans, who 
the marched into Phocis; and ſo prevented their deſign 
he of ſeizing the temple. He was now marching ſlowly 
', towards the ſtreights of Thermopylæ, and the Pho- . 
Was clan deputies attended upon him. One difficulty 
" only remained, and that was, how to remove Pha- 
138 leucus thence. Overtures were made to him, and 
uſa- he gave up the place, on permiſſion to retire with 
Jors lis troops into Peloponneſus. 
Vol. IV, G 
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62 PHILIP of Macxnoxn, 
Tnus PnriLie gained the key of Greece, and 
paſſed the famous ſtreights without oppoſition. The 
Phogians inſtantly ſubmitted, and concluded a treaty 
with him. The moſt important article was, that the 
ſtate itſelf ſhould be ſpared ; and thoſe only ſhould 
be puniſhed, who had ſhared in the guilt of ſacriledge, 
The particular fate of Phocis was referred to the Am. 
phictyons; who deprived them of the right of ſend- 
ing repreſentatives to the council, and transferred 
that right to the kings of Macedon ; diſmantled the 
three principal cities; reduced all the other cities 
to diſtinct hamlets ; obliged them to deliver uy 
their arms and horſes; and to pay annually fixty 
talents, 'till they had completely indemnified the 
temple. And all this was executed with feverits, 
The direction of the Pythian games was alſo taken 
from the Corinthians and conferred on PRIII r. 


Tux Athenians were much exaſperated at the 
ſufferings of the Phocians, and talked high ; yet, ol 
mature conſideration, acknowledged PRIIIT as al 
 AmphiQtyon, and acceded to all the diſpoſitions 
made in the late council at Delphos. And now it 
was that Iſocrates addrefſed his famous diſcouiſe 
to Pa1lL1P, in which he exhorts him to unite, witll 
the ſtates of Greece, and to lead them againſt thei 
common enemy the Perſian, 


Tas 


AK 
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VS 
Tax king now ſettled the guardianſhip of the 


temple on the Theffalians; and put the Thebans in 


poſſeſſion of thoſe cities in Bæotia, which the Pho- 
cians had ſeized ; tho' he diſobliged the ſame The- 
bans, by recommending to them more moderation 
towards thoſe ſubjects than they were inclined to. 
He ſtationed a garriſon of Macedonians at Nicza, 
to ſecure the ſtreiglus; directed them to protect the 
remains of the Phocian ftate, and do them every 
act of kindneſs which could be afforded without 


giving umbrage to their enemies; and then march- 


ed back to Macedon, meditating ſtill greater and 


more extenſive enterprizes. 


HERE he employed himſelf in fortifying and em- 


Lelliſhing his dominions; * changing the ſituation of 


cities; tranſplanting the inhabitants, and making 
ſuch alterations and diſpoſitions, as favoured the 
commerce and ſecurity of his ſubjects. He purget 
his country of villains, by ſending colonies of them- 


to Calybe, Poneropolis and Thaſus. The Athenians 


lent him their ſhips to tranſport them, yet took e- 


very occafion of traverſing and perplexing his defigns, 


and of oppoſing and affronting his allies. This 
brought on mutual recriminations, and the king did 
not think it now neceſſary to difſemble. He avowed 


nis reſentment, and rejected their apologies with 


diſdain, 
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64 PHILIP of Macrtnox. 

Bur at preſent he carried his arms into Illyria 
and Dardania, to repreſs ſome commotions there, 
While he was thus ſpreading tlie terror of his arms, 
Ochus, king of Perſia, ſent an ambaſſy to ſeek his 
friendſhip. The young prince. Alexander did the 
honors of the court in his father's abſence. But, in- 
ſtead of queſtions concerning the riches of the Per- 
ſian court, its plane-trces of gold, its golden vine 
with cluſters of emeralds and rubies, he was ever en- 
quiring into the nature of the Perſian government, 
polity, and art of war; the genius and character 
of the great king; the diſtance of his capital from 
the coaſt; the roads which led to it ; and other 
like particulars : inſomuch that the ambaſſadors 
heard him with aſtoniſhment, and cried out, Ours 
„is an opulent king: this is the truly great prince,” 


FROM IIlyria Par1lie returned with glory, and 
ſoon after made an excurſion into Theſſaly, where 
new commotions began to ariſe, To keep his enemies 
in awe, he threw a body of ſoldiers into Latiffa ; 
and ſetiled a plan of government for that kingdom. 
The charge of the public revenues he took upon him- 
ſelf; and divided the whole country into four dif- 
tricts, each of which he put under the government 
of ten eminent Theſſalians devoted to himſelf. 


Tax ftite of Peloponneſus claimed a part of his 
attention. Atllens had lately entered into an alli- 
ance 


— 9 ey 1 — 
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zuce with Lacedæmon. On the other hand the 
Thebans, ea ger to mortify the Spartans, and reduce 
their power to the loweſt ebb, had ſpirited the Ar- 
gians, Meſlenians, and other Peloponneſians againſt 
tnem, who were impatient to aſſert their ancient 
freedom and independence. PRIIIH was ſollicited, 
and willingly agreed to ſupport the cauſe of theſe 


fates. He wrote to Archidamus, king of Sparta, 


demanding that Lacedzmon ſhould inſtantly re- 
nounce all ſuperiority over thoſe cities. © I ſhall 
« find a way,” fays he, © to oblige you to pay due 
* attention to this juſt demand, if once I enter Pelo- 


ponneſus. To which Archidamus, as yet un- 


diſmayed, anſwered laconically by the repetition of 
the particle © Ir” ——However, he ſent ſome forces 
to the ſupport of the Argians and Meffenians. This 
terrified the Spartans, who called out to tlie Athen- 
ians loudly for help. They were backed by the elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes, and it was determined to 
ſupport them. A profecution was commenced a— 
gainſt the managers of the late treaty, and the Ma- 
cedonian intereſt drooped at Athens, 


Mx ax time, PatiL1y directed his courſe towards 
Laconia, and landed his forces at the cape Tenarus. 
The Peloponneſians crowded to his ſtandard, and he 
preſently found himſelf at the head of a numerous 
army, with which he laid ſiege to Trinaſus. The 
Place was ſtrong and it was of the utmoſt moment 
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66 PHILIP of Macxnox. 
to make himſelf maſter of it, before the Lacedæmon- 
tans could march to its relief. In the night there- 
fore he cauſed a large quantity of earth to be laid 
near the walls; and having engaged the beſieged 
in an interview, he ſhewed them the heap, and aſked 
whether they could now think of reſiſting any longer, 
The artifice ſucceded, and the inhabitants, thinking 
the walls undermined, immediately capitulated. | 


Tax Lacedzmonians, now finding themſelves no 
match for Pa1Lie, ſent Agis, the ſon of king Ar. 
chidamus, to conclude a treaty with him. This 
was done to the ſatisfaction of the W and 
Meſſene was s declared a free ſtate. 


Ox his return he paſſed through Arcadia, and 
detached ſome cities there from the Spartan inter- 
eft, From thence he marched to Corinth, and al. 
fitted at the public games. Here the people receiv- 
ed him with loud expreſſions of diſguſt ; and, when 
bis courtiers adviſed him to puniſh them,“ By no 
as means,” ſaid he, © if they are ſo inſolent now, how 
* would they behave, ſhould we do them any ill of 
« fices! In like manner, when he heard of thoſe 
opprobrious invectives, which were ſometimes dealt 
to him in the Athenian aſſembly, © 1 am much in. 
« debted, ſaid he, „to thoſe orators, who make 
„me acquainted with my faults.” And when Ni- 


canor had reflected upon him,“ Hath Nicanor ſpo- 
ken 


% ſpoken of.“ 
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« ken evil of me?” ſaid he; «© perhaps he hath had 
« reaſon : I have neglected his merit: let him have 
« ſome mark of my friendſhip.” This had the due 
effect. Nicanor changed his language; and the king 
obſerved to thoſe who had recommended ſeverities, 
« You ſee, it is in our own power to be well or ill 
This was true greatneſs of foul ! 


So Mk time after his return home, and in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, he made another expe- 
dition into Thrace, where he reduced the two bro- 
thers Deudras and Machetas; as he did Cithelas, 


another petty ſovereign ; erected forts in their diſ- 


tits, and exacted the tenth part their revenue, by 
way of tribute. While here, he was invited to Car- 
dia, and reſided a while in that city, The inha- 
bitants had various conteſts about their boundaries 


with the Athenian colony ſettled in Cher ſoneſus, and 


Pa1liy declared that he would aſſiſt his allies, the 
Cardians. 


Tars inflamed the jealouſy of Athens, who diſ- 
patched emiſſaries into all parts of Greece, to ſpirit 
up the ſeveral ftates againſt him. They alſo ſent 
their general Diopithes to the Helleſpont, who, hav- 
ing provided for the defence of their ſettlements in 
Cherſoneſus, made an inroad on thoſe territories of 
PuIL Ir, which lay in the maritime parts of Thrace. 
Here he ſtormed two cities, Crobyle and Teriſtaſis, 

and 
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and carrried off a conſiderable booty and a number 
of priſoners. Amphilochus, a Macedonian of ſome 
eminence, was diſpatched as an ambaſſador to treat 
about the ranſom of thoſe priſoners ; but Diopithes, 
contrary to the law of arms, threw him into priſon, 
and after a ſevere confinement, obliged him to pay 
nine talents for his releaſe. Healfo ſeized an herald, 
charged with packets for Macedon, put him in 
chains, and ſent his letters to Athens, where they 
were read in a full aſſembly. 


Px1L1e received a full relation of theſe motions, 


but reſolved that no petty hoſtilities ſhould divert 


him from his main deſigns. Thoſe he could revenge 
at leizure, and was determined to purfue his preſent 
expedition, and to finiſh the conqueſt of the Odryſian 


Thrace, where he now was. However, he demand- 


ed of the Athenians ſatisfaction upon Diopithes ; 
but inſtead of giving it, they came to the moſt vi- 
gorous reſolutions for enabling him to purfue his 
ſucceſs. And Callias, another of their commanders, 
encouraged by their preſent difpoſitions, fell on 
ſome cities in the gulph of Pagaſæ, where he ſeized 
ſome trading veſfels bound to Macedon, and treat- 
cd the goods and paſſengers as lawful prize. 


ALL this while Pu fL Ir had ſubjected the whole | 
tract which lay between the Neffus and Hebrus, 
where he took the cities Drongilus and Maftira. 

Ee | I liis 
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This conqueſt opened him a free paſſage to the 
cities in the Propontis, objects worthy of his ambition, 
both for grandeur and importance, and by ſubduing 
which, he could reduce the Athenians to the utmoſt 
diffculties, and even deprive them of the common 
necefſaries for their ſupport, 


ance with Athens, who inhabited au iſland equally 
diſtant from Eubœa and Theſſaly, made a deſcent 
on Haloneſus, where they ſurprized and carried off 
the Macedonian garrifon in chains. The king 
therefore detached ſome forces, which ſoon drove 
out the Peparethians from their new conqueſt, and 
inficted the ſharpeſt ſeverities of war upon thoſe 


moſt of at Athens, and gave occaſion for new com- 
plaints. The generals were ordered to protect the 


3 uſual, againſt the cruelty of PHILIP. 


Tax Athenians were now tampering with the 
inhabitants of Oreum and Eretria in the iſland of 


Eubœa, to oppoſe the Macedonian intereſt ; when 


the king of Perſia, fearing an invaſion from Pa 1- 
LIP, which was become the common topic of dit- 
courſe, ſent his. agents to Athens, to enliven the 
prefent ſpirit of the people. Elevated with the prof- 
pect of powerful ſuccours, they fent troops into Eu- 

| bœa, 


Ar this time the Peparethians, a people in alli- 


inſolent invaders, Their ſufferings were made the 


wretched Peparethians, and the orators inyeighed, 
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70 PHILIP of MacgEDpo -w. 
bœa, to bear down the partizans of Macedon. Theſe 
troops were commanded by Phocion. Many cities 
there deſerted from Pyx1L1e, His garriſons were en. 
pelled from ſome: others ſhut their gates againſt 
them. The Macedonian adherents quitted the iſland, 
and all Eubœa returned to its attachments with A- 
thens, | | 


P IAnIIIT's great defigns did not permit him te 
prevent this revolution in Eubea. But he made the 
moſt effeftual preparations for damping the joy and 
exultation of it, He collected an army of thirty 
thouſand men, and inveſted Perinthus. The city 
was ſtrong from its ſituation, and rich from its ex- 
tenſive commerce. It had ever been in ſtrict alliance 
with Athens, and ſupplied Attica with a conſider- 
able part of its proviſions. The king raiſed towers 
to a ſufficient height to command the walls. From 
them he poured into the town vaſt quantities of 
miſſive weapons. His battering rains were at the 
ſame time employed againſt the walls ; and his min- 
ers were buſy at the foundations. All the force ot 
arms, fire, and Jabor, was exerted to gain the town, 
and a conſiderable breach was quickly made in the 
walls. But the Perinthians ated with a ſteady cout- 
age. They preſented themſelves in array of battle 
on the ruins of their fortifications. And a ſecond 
wall appeared to ſtop the progreſs of the enen, 
which had been raiſed by the citizens to a ſufficient 

| height 
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keight for covering their workmen, and ſecuring 
on retreat. The Byzantines, conceiv ing their own 
afety concerned, f 6 

y 3 , Tent Wen in great quantities of 
arms. The king of Perſia ordered his Satra ps to 


exert themſelves for the preſervation of the place 

Aud the governor of Phrygia threw into it wick 
proviſion and military ſtores, with a powerful 5 
inforcement of troops, paid by Perſia, ad 

= ed by officers ſent from Byzantium. So that Pu 
LIP, finding the fiege protracted, changed it ag 
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| | . and taking with him ſuch a number of men 
" as mien be ſufficient, he proceded to attack ſome 
cities of the Propontis. He was actually beſieging 
98 Oo 


— 


Selymbria, when an Athenian fleet came thithe 
laden Wil proviſions for the relief of thoſe wg 
i as age he made no ſcruple of ſeizing and hs 
aining ; but upon a repreſentation of ambatſador; 
ſent from Athens, who declared that the ſhips we a 
bound for Lemnos, he diſmiſſed them x Wt Ul 


We ee mean time, Leon, the Byzantine ambaſ- 
lor was ſolliciting aſſiſtance at Athens; and for 
3 purpoſe appeared in the gallery appointed for 
the public ſpeakers. His ſtature was low); his legs 
Oy thort ; and his belly round and promi- 
3 = At ſight of this extraordinary figure, the 
f 3 WY burt into loud and tumultuous denise 
EO ghter, "ROO was not at all diſconcerted. 

len of Athens,” faid he, © you laugh at my 

* perſon, 
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% perſon. You would laugh much more, were 
« you to ſee my wife. She is ſtill leſs than I am; 
* and yet, when we diſagree, the whole city of By- 
6 zantium is too little to hold us.“ The Athenians, 
charmed with this prefence of mind, changed thei; 
contempt into applauſe, and gave him a favorable 
hearing, They decreed that a powerful fleet thould 
be ſent to the Helleſpont, But the command wi; 
entruſted to Chares. Thus corruption and intrigue 
defeated the moſt vigorous meaſuies of this miſguid- 
ed people. | 


Tax ſole intent of Chares was to gratify his 
avarice and luxury, His vices were ſo well known, 
that the towns by which he failed, refuſed to admit 
him; and when he appeared before Byzantiuin, the 
inhabitants could by no means be perſuaded to o- 
pen their gates to him. Stung with this diſgrace, 
he bore down on the Macedonian fleet, which lay 


at anchor beſore Chalcedon, Amyntes, the Mace- 


donian admiral came to meet him, fell furiouſly up- 
on his fleet, funk ſeveral of his 1ſhips, and took o- 
thers; and obliged the ſhattered remains to retire 
to the coaſt of Aſia. This encouraged Pa1Lte to 
avow his defign againſt Byzantium, which he now 
befieged. But the Athenians were eager to relieve 
the place. They reſolved on a new armament, and 
wiſely truſted 'Phocion with the command. Him the 
Byzantines chearfully received; and PH1ilie fav 

_ the 
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the neceſſity of riſing from before it, for which a fair 


pretence now offered. 


Wu he firſt marched to Perinthus, he was met 
by ambaſſadors from Atheas, king of Scythia, who 
implored his aid againſt the king of the Iſtrians, who 
infeſted his dominions. They promiſed to ſecure to 
Pa1L1P the ſucceſſion of his kingdom, if, by his 
arms, Atheas might be reſcued from the preſent dan- 


ger. He inſtantly ordered a body of forces to his 


aſſiſtance, promiſing to follow them in perſon. But 
the ſeaſonable death of the Iſh ian King relieved 
Atheas from his difficulties, who now diſavowed all 
the propofitions made by his ambaſſadors, and even 
refuſed to pay the forces which had marched, Px f- 


IIe therefore raiſed the fiege, and prepared for an 


expedition into Scythia, 


Txt Athenians, having now at length ſeen that 
formidable enemy, whoſe arms had been long accuſ- 
tomed to ſucceſs, foiled in two fieges of great import- 
ance, and principally by their counſels and arms ; 
retiring before their general, and forced from all 
defigns on Greece, to retrieve the honor of his arms 
in parts remote and barbarous, were confirmed in 
their preſent diſpoſitions ; which were univerſally of 
the active and vigorous kind. 


Vol. IV. 11 Pullle 
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Parittie had been followed into Scythia by 2 
reinforcement under the command of his ſon Alexan— 
der, and gained there a complete victory, after an 
obitinate reſiſtance, and great ſlaughter on both fides, 
More than twenty thouſand priſoners, of all ages 
and ſexes, were taken. The reſt of the ſpoil conſiſt- 
ed of arms, chariots, and twenty thoufand mares, 
which were deſtined for the magnificent ſtuds of 
Pella; where Pr1tie kept no fewer than thirty 
*houſand mares, and three hundred ſtallions. 


Tar Triballi, N people, little difſering 
In manners from the Scythians; who had acknow- 
ledged themſelves ſubjects of Macedon ; and had 
given PRILI1P a free paſlage through their country; 
now, as he returned, and was marching through the 
defiles of the Moeſian mountains, boldly oppoſed his 
progreſs, and inſiſted on a ſhare of his booty, The 
Macedonians, not ſuſpecting any oppolition, marci- 
ed on ſecurely, The demand of the Triballi con- 
founded them, and the attack which immediately 
ſucceded, they were totally unprepared to repell, 
Laden with booty, incumbered with baggage, and 
incloſed in a narrow and diſadvantageous fituation, 
they could neither affift their fellows, nor defend 
themſelves ; ſo that this army, ſo often victorious, 
was now in danger of perithing, without an opporti- 
nity of exerting their valour, and by a contemptible 
enemy. To increaſe the confuſion, certain mercen- 

ary 


* 
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ary Greeks in the army made the ſame demand with 
the Triballi In this imminent diſtreſs, Parity 

| ruſhed into the heat of all the tumult, and, where 


Ir > "LES; Ed 
rs. 


| the conteſt was molt violent, fought a long time with 
) extraordinary valor. At length his horſe ſunk under 
f him; and the ſame weapon, which pierced the beaſt, 

wounded him alſo dangerouſly in the thigh; and 
{ he lay ſenſelefs on the earth, ſurrounded by the ene - 
my. Prince Alexander, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

on this occaſion, flew immediately, with the braveſt 

of his attendants, to the reſcue of his father. He 
7 covered him with his ſhield ; the enemy was driven 
1 back, and the king conveyed ſaſely from tlie tumult. 
q _ His danger inſpired the Macedonians with fury. 
; The Triballi were no longer able to ſuſtain their 
e attack. They fied and diſperſed; but the confu- 
I fion of the Macedonians gave them an Ty 
Ie of carrying oft moſt of the booty. 


4 Pn 1117's wound occaſioned a lameneſs ever after, 
y which he bore with ſome impatience. On which 
account, Alexander once ſaid to him, © How can 
vou, Sir, be diſpleaſed at an accident, which, at 
every "my you take, recalls your valor to remem- 
d 1 vrance ?” 
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Bur now a new ſcene began to open in Greece. 
The port of Cirrha had been demoliſhed in the 
lime of Solon, and the lands of the Cirrheans con- 
i H 2 ſecrated 
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76 PHILIP of Macznox, 
ſecrated to the Delphian god. However the Loc. 
rians of Amphiſſa had, for ſome time paſt, repaired 
the harbour and cultivated the lands. This Was 
now complained of in the Amphictyonic council, 
And the Amphictyons themſelves, aſſiſted by the 
Delphians, full of a religious fervor, demoliſhed, 
burned and deftroyed the harbour, houſes, and all 
the effects and poſſeſſions, which the labor and in- 
duſtry of the Amphiſſeans had produced. But as 
they were preparing to retire, theſe people appeared 
in arms to defend their property, and furiouſly at- 
| tacked the Delphians. Some of the Amphictyons 
were made priſoners, and all the reſt forced to a 
- precipitate retreat. This action of the Amphiſſeans 


was confidered as an heinous aggravation of their 


impiety. An extraordinary council of the Amphic- 
tyons was appointed; at which however the Athen- 
ians and Thebans would ſend no deputies to aſſiſt, 
In this aſſembly it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the 
Amphictyons ſhould declare war againſt the Loc- 
rians of Amphiſſa; and Cottyphus, the preſident 


of the council, was appointed general of the Am- 


phictyonic army. This general behaved without re- 
ſolution. Inſtead of improving ſome advantages 
which he obtained, he entered into a treaty with the 
Amphiſſeans. A fine was impoſed upon them; and 
a ſufficient time allowed for the payment. The 
moſt culpable citizens were baniſhed ; and others, 
who diſallowed the ſacriledge, were reſtored t9 

_ 


SE 
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their poſſeſſions. But inſtead of conforming to the 
terms of this treaty, the Locrians, who only fought 
to gain time, refuſed abſolutely to pay the fine, re- 
called the baniſhed men, and ſtill continued to cul- 
tivate the confecrated lands. Their canduct, with 
all the neceſſary aggravations, was repreſented in 
the next general council; wherein it was determined 
to ſettle the boundaries of the lands by pillars ; and 
the Amphiſſeans were enjoined to ceaſe from ſuch 
violation for the future. The Amphictyons there- 
fore again viſited thoſe lands; and were again re- 
pulſed by the Amphiſſeans, who wounded Cottyphus, 
and put his attendants to flight. This new outrage 
increaſed the clamour and indignation of the aſſem- 
bly, They declared, that in order to diſcharge 
thoſe ſacred duties which they owed to heaven, and 
that they might not fall under thoſe, dire curſes: by 
which they and their poſterity were bound, it was 
necefſary to apply to ſome powerful inſtrument of 
the divine vengeance. With one conſent therefore, 
they decreed a deputation to the king of Macedon, 
inviting him to aſſiſt Apollo and the Ampliictyons, 
and to repell the outrages of the Amphiſſeans ; for 
which purpoſe he was conſtituted general and com- 
mander of their forces with full and unlimited 
powers. Confidering. the diſtance of the king from 
his own dominions, and the confeſſed moderation of 
the former determination of the council, we can- 
not agree with thoſe writers, who impute all this 
wo H 3 | to 
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to the policy of Partie himſelf. However that 
'be, when he received their commiſſion in Thrace, 

while he was yet on his return homeward, he ſigni- 
fed his reverence for the venerable council, and de- 

clared his readineſs to execute their orders. 


Pa1L1P now prepared to act in the character 
with which he was lately inveſted, He fet fail for 
Greece with a numerous fleet. But Chares and 
Proxenus, the Athenian commanders, were ready to 
oppoſe his paſſage with a ſuperior naval force. An 
engagement might hazard or retard his deſign. He 
therefore diſp.tched a light veſſel, with letters to 
| Antipater, informing him that certain commotion; 
had ariſen in Thrace, which obliged the king to ap- 
pear immediately in that country. Such orders and 
directions were added, as ſuch a deſign required. 
Some letters were alſo addreſſed to queen Olympias. 
The veſſel, as was intended, fell into the enemy's 
hands. The diſpatches were ſent to Athens, and 
there opened, the queen's letters excepted. The 
admirals were ordered to quit their ſtation and 
ſteer for the Cherſoneſus, and the | king landed 
without moleſtation. _ 


Oy his landing, he ſummoned all thoſe people 
who ſent deputies to the great council, to attend 
his ſtandard, and aſſiſt in the puniſhment of ſacti- 
ledge, Thus Le could diſtinguiſh his adherents * 

. 
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his opponents, and render the latter odious, as the 
abettors of ſacriledge. The Thebans firft received 
the ſummions, and declined it; tho' afterwards they 
ſent a body of infantry, under the command of 


| Proxenus, one of their generals, who was a penſioner 


of Pu11t1e. The Lacedæmonians would have no 


ſhare in the diſpute. But the Athenians went ſtifl 


farther ; for they furniſhed a body of ten thouſand 
foreign troops to the Amphiſſeans. But theſe, to- 
gether with the Amphiſſeans, fled before the king, 
who purſued them to their town, and found an eaſy 
admittance. Here he ſtationed a garriſon, and made 


ſuch diſpoſitions, as might be agreeable to the Am- 
phictyons. Some other cities, which had ſhared in 
the ſacriledge, were diſmantled or razed. 


Tarx1s created terror and confuſion at Athens. 


That ſtate, in order to gain time, ſent an embaſly to 


Pu1L1e to demand a truce. At the ſame time they 
Preſſed the different communities of Greece to unite 
with Athens againſt the Macedonian power. The 
Corinthians, Eubœans, Megareans, Leucadians and 
Corcyrzans, conſented to form the league. And 
now the fate of Greece ſeemed to depend on the 
determination of the Thebans, who fluctuated great- 
ly. At this inftant Pa1Lte ſeized on the citadel of 
Elatea, which he fortified. This was a Phocian 
city of conſiderable note, in the midſt of a ſmall 
plaid, between two chains of mountains; the one 
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opening into Phocis, the other leading to Bæotia. 
Thus was he maſter of a poſt of the utmoſt conſe. 
quence, at the diſtance of but two days march from 
Attica ; abſolute commander, as it were, of the 
citadel and fortreſs both of Thebes and Athens : con- 
veniently ſituated for receiving ſuccours from The. 


faly and Macedon ; and entirely at liberty, either 
to give battle to thoſe, who might preſume to appear 


in arms againſt him, or to protract the wat to any 
length that might be found convenient. 


Now it appeared indeed that the liberty of 


Greece was at ftake, The news of this came to A. 
thens in the evening, which city was one continued: 


ſcene of uproar and confuſion. the whole night long. 
At the dawn of day a ſenate was hele, and the peo- 


ple of Athens, at the perſuation of Demoſthenes, 


declared war in form againft the king of Macedon. 
And at the perſuafion of the ſame great orator, the 


| Thebans themſelves at laſt reſolved to accept of th: 
aſſiſtance of Athens, and to defire that Aſſiſtance by 
a decree, which was executed in form. Thus was 


the policy of Px1L1ie defeated by the eloquence of 


. Demoſthenes ; and the ſeizing of Elatza, which he 
had reaſonably conſidered as the moſt effectual mea- 
ſure for ſecuring the Thebans to his party, proved 


the very meaus of driving them into the intereſt of 
his enemies. 


Tas 
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Tak Athenian army was compoſed of all the 
citizens of the age for military ſervice, and com- 
manded by Lyſicles and Chares; the firſt undiſtin- 
guiſhed by merit or abilities; the character of the laſt 
we have had already. 'Fhey arrived at T hebes and 
were received with affection and joy. The Theban 
generals had the ſupreme command of the land- 
forces, yet acting in concert with thoſe of Athens; 
but every meaſure was taken by the advice of De- 
moſthenes, The confederate aimy encamped within 
two days march of the Macedonians, Parties were 
detached from each fide, which ſometimes met and 
fought with fury. In two of theſe encounters the 
Macedonians were driven back to their camp. 
Theſe ſucceſſes were aſcribed principally to the con- 
dut and valour of the Athenians, and occaſioned 
* exultation at Athens. 


Bur Pa1l1P, een teien of his ſuperior {kill, de- | 
termined to bring on a general engagement. He 
took a favorable opportunity of decamping, and 
led his army to the plain of Chæronæa. It was 
formed of thirty-two thouſand men, warlike, dif- 
clplined, and long inured to toils and dangers. But 
then this body was compoſed of different nations 
and countries, who had each their diſtinct and 
ſepante views and intereſts, 


IN 
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In this reſpect the confederates had the advant- 
age of them. For, tho' they did not amount to 
thirty thouſand complete, yet the ſame motives 


and the ſame zeal influenced and animated them 


all. But this itluſtrious body was unhappily entruft- 
ed to men unworthy of ſo important a charge: 
While their enemies were commanded by a prince 
rendered famous by a long ſeries of victories and 
great atchievements, whoſe abilities and renown in- 
fpired his foldiers with the utmoſt d and 
firmeſt aſſurances of victory. 9 


AND now the fatal morning appeared, which 
was for ever to decide the cauſe of liberty and the 
empire of Greece. The Thebans made the right 
wing of the confederate Greeks, with the Sacred 
Band in front, formed of generous and warlike 
youths, connected and endeared to each other by all 
the noble enthuſiaſm of love and friendſhip. The 
centre was formed of the Corinthians and Peloponne- 
flians. And the Athenians compoſed the left wing, 


ON the left of the Macedonian army ſtood Alex- 
ander, at the head of a choſen body of noble Mace- 
_ donians, ſupported by the famous eavalry of Theſſaly, 
As this prince was then but nineteen, his father was 
careful to curb his youthful impetuoſity, and to di- 
rect his valor; and for this purpoſe ſurrounded him 


with 2 number of experienced officers, In the 
| | centre 


wh  m., — — od 


PHILIP of Macztnon: 83 
centre were thoſe Greeks, who had united with Pn i- 
L1P, and on whom he had the leaft dependence, 
And in the right wing was the Phalanx commanded 
by the king in perſon. 


ALEXANDER began the charge, falling with all 
the fury of youthful courage on the Sacred Band of 
Thebes. The gallant youths, not timely, or not 
duly ſupported, bore up for a while againſt the 
torrent, but at length, overpowered by ſuperior 
numbers, funk down on that ground where they had 
been originally ſtationed, each by the ſide of his 
dailing friend, raiſing up a bulwark by their bodies, 


againſt the progreſs of the enemy. But the young 


prince puſhed on through all the carnage, and fell 
furiouſly on the main body of the Thebans, where 
the conteſt was for ſome time ſupported with mu- 
tual violence. The Athenians on the right wing 
fought with great ſpirit and intrepidity. At, length 
part of the centre and of the left wing (the Phalinx 
excepted) yielded to their impetuous attack, and 
fed with precipitation. When, inſtead of improv- 
ing the oppoitunity, by charging the phalanx in 
flank, and ſo breaking that formidable body, they 
wildly preſſed forward in purſuit of the flying 
enemy, themſelves in all the tumult and diſorder of 
2 rout, PIII ſaw the error with all the con- 
tempt of a ſkilful general, obſerving to thoſe around 
am, that “ the Athenians knew not how to con- 


he quer.“ 
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94 PHILIP of MaczDox. 
„quer.“ He ordered the Phalanx to change its 
polition, and by a ſudden evolution, to gain pof- 
ſeſſion of an adjacent eminence. From hence they 
marched deliberately down, firm and collected, and 
fell with their united force on the Athenians now 
confident of ſucceſs. The ſhock was irreſiſtible.— 
They were at once over-whelmed. Many lay cruſh- 


ed by the weight of the enemy; while the reſt ef- 


caped by a tumultuous flight, bearing down with 
them thoſe troops which had been ftationed for their 


| ſupport. Here the famed Demoſthenes, valiant in 
words, at the very firſt appearance of a reverſe of 
fortune, caſt away his ſhield and appeared foremoſt 
in the general rout. It is ſaid, that being impeded 


in his flight by ſome brambles, his imagination was 
ſo poſſeſſed with the preſence of the enemy, that 
he cried out luſtily for mercy. | 


ALL this while Alexander continued the con- 
flict on the other wing and at length broke the 
Thebans, who fled and were purſued with great 
carnaze. The centre was now abandoned to the 
fury of a victorious enemy. But Pu1L1y deter- 
mined to conclude his important victory by an 


act of apparent clemency, and gave orders that the 


Greeks ſhould be ſpared. In this action more than 


one thouſand of the Athenians lay dead on the 


field of battle, and two thouſand were made priſon- 
ers. And the loſs of the Thebans was not inferior. 
| Tar 
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Tuk evening of the battle cloſed the havoc, and 
Pa1L1P received the congratulations of his officers, 
whom he invited, together with the ambaſſadors of 
his allies, the Athenian Priſoners of eminence, and 
thoſe who had been ſent to demand their dead, to a 
magnificent entertainment. This was for ſome time 
continued with decency and well-corrected joy. But 
when the Athenians retired, the Macedonians gave 
a freer courſe to their gaiety and feſtivity, which 
were continued to the approach of day, It was then 
propoſed to viſit the field of battle. For this pur- 
poſe the king, and all his company came forth, 
crowned with feſtal garlands and warm with wine, 


$ Tax y firſt came to the Theban quarter. Here 
t they beheld the bodies of thoſe three hundred, united 
by the ties of ſacred friendihip and in death united, 
all lying in the order in which they had originally 


1- ſtood. The affecting fight ſtruck their conquerors 
je with awe and veneration. PRILI himfelf hung 
it over them in wonder and pity* He melted into 


tears; and, raiſing his hands in admiration of the 
virtue of theſe gallant Thebans, pronounced a ſo- 
lemn curſe on thoſe, who could be baſe enougli to 


ſuſpect their eee of any thing criminal or in- 
famous. 


Tu N CE they proceded to the part, where the 


Athenians had fought, This ſcene firuck the king 
Vol. IV, I | wit] 
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86 PHILIP of Maczpo. 

with a violent impreſſion of his late danger, and the 
importance of his ſucceſs. In the joy of his heart, 
he began to ſing out the late declaration of war, 
which Demoſthenes had drawn up. On which De- 
mades the Athenian orator, who was his priſoner, 
and attended him, took the liberty of ſaying, * Sir, 
«« you arc acting the part of Theriſtes, when fortune 
* had enabled you to appear in that of Aganiemnon.“ 
No rebuke could have been more flattering to Pa1- 
LIP, who really hoped to appear in Aſia, at the 
head of the Greeks, like that ancient king, It a- 
wakened him at once from his extravagance. He 
bluſhed ; and caft to the ground the chaplet of 
flowers which adorned his brows. With the warm- 
eſt expreſſions of friendſhip and eſteem he pronounced 
Demades tree, and led back his crowd of revtllers 
to his tent, where they reſumed their places at the 
table with reſerve and ſeriouſneſs. Here he took 
notice of the imminent hazard to which he had been 
expoſed, and expatiated on the vaſt abilities of one 
ſingle ſpeaker, which had raiſed fo many enemies 
againſt him, and which had appeared almoſt a cout: 
terpoiſe to the whole power of Macedon. His cou. 


tiers hence took occaſion to perſuade him to march 


to Athens, that inſolent and preſumptuous city ; that 
his honor and tranquility equally obliged him to 
cruſh that turbulent ſtate and raze its walls to thei: 
foundations. But Pa1Liy, whoſe views were jufic!, 


and his policy more extenſive, received the propoſal 
i | witl 


PHILIP of Macznpox. _ 
with diſdain. Have TI encountered all theſe toils 
and dangers for glory,” ſaid he, © And ſhall I de- 


« ftroy the theatre of. that glory? The gods forbid 


4h 


10 it 


FRoM this time, all his actions were regularly 
influenced by thoſe great deſigns of conquett which 
he meditated, and which now ſeemed ripening to 
execution, He laboured by moderation and conde- 
ſcenfion to gain the aTeftions of the conquered 
Greeks, He diſmiſſed the Athenian deputies with 
full permiſſion to perform the funeral rites to tlie 
honor of their dead, and ſet their priſoners at liberty 
without ranſom. Theſe priioners boldly requeſted 
their baggage too, “ Indeed! cried PIII ſmil- 
ing, © theſe men imagine that I have only conquer- 
ed them at ſome ſport,” and then graciouſly com- 
plyed with their requeſt, But he judged that his 
diznity required him to ſhew ſome ſenſe of the in- 
gratitude of the Thebans, whom he had particular- 
ly favored. He obliged them to purchaſe both their 
dead and their priſoners; puniſhed his principal 


enemies among them with death, or banithment, and 
confiſcation ; recalled three hundred of their exiles, 


who had ſuffered tor his cauſe, and entruſted them 
with the adminiſtration of the government. 


AT Athens all was tumult and conſternation on 
the news of their defeat. A decree paſſed, grant- 
| 13 ing 
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ing the rights of the city to all ſtrangers who ſhould 
take arms in its defence; manumitting and arming 
the ſlaves; reſtoring to their rank and honors all 
that had been declared infamous; ordering the wo- 
men and the ſacred things into the Pirzus ; and that 
the walls and fortifications ſhould be repaired, and 
every proviſion made for maintaining a fiege, And 
the great Phocion was at laſt appointed to com. 
mand the forces, when it was too late to perform 
any effetual ſervice; while Lylicles was hauled 
away to execution, ES | 


On the other hand, Pa1t.1Þ not only ſent home 
their dead, but even ſhewed ſuch reſpect to the 
ſtate, as to appoint his own ſon and Antipater his 
deputies on the occaſion, - Theſe gave thei all 
poſſible aſſurances of the king's gracious intentions to 
conclude a peace with them on terms equitable 
and advantageous to the Athenians, As an earneſt 
of his friendſhip, he confirmed them in the poſſeſſion 
of Oropus, which the Thebans had given up, But, 
as he did not chuſe to leave to them the empire of 
the ſea, which might tempt them to make new efforts 
for the recovery of their power, he determined to 
make himſelf maſter of Samos, Thither he ſent ſoms 
forces; and a carriage loaden with tones, was fo 
contrived, that under the pretence of being admitted 
through one of the gates of the city, which com- 
manded the iſland, it there ſtopped, and was ſo 

en gaged, 
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engaged, that at the approach of the Macedonians, 
the gates could not be ſhut ; fo that the enemy en- 
tered, and all reſiſtance was in vain. But their 


laws, their conſtitution, and all their other territo- 
ries were left to the Athenians; and the only con- 
dition required from them was, that they ſhould 


ſend their deputies to a general council, to be aſ- 
ſembled at Corinth, on an affair in which every 
ſtate of Greece was equally intereſted, | 


Pulli was now at Corinth, where the deputies 
of the ſtates attended. The grand aſſembly was con- 
vened, and Pu11t1ye declared his defign of marching 
into Aſia, to deſtroy that monarchy which had ever 
been formidable to Greece. He demanded the honor 


of being nominated their leader and general; de- 


fired them to regulate the contingent that each ſtate 
was to furniſh ; and he, on his part, engaged to 
employ all the forces of his kingdom in this glorious 
cauſe, The propoſal was received with acclamation. 
The number of troops, which each ſtate was to ſup- 
ply, was aſcertained ; and the whole amounted 
to two hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and fif- 
teen thouſand horſe, excluſive of the Macedonians : 
a prodigious force! of which Greece, till now, had 
no juſt idea. One morning the depwies expreſſed 


ſome impatience, when Pu1t1e lay in bed longer 


than ordinary, when they were appointed to attend 
nim. „ You need not wonder, ſaid Parmenio, 
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ce that my maſter ſleeps, while you are awake ; for 
while you ſlept, he was waking.” 


Px1L1P now parted from the Greeks with ex- 
ultation and triumph, having firſt laviſhed his fa- 
vors on the ſeveral deputies, and ſent them liome 
to inſpire their countrymen with the moſt favorable 
ſentiments of him. But the period was approaching, 
when all thoſe flattering hopes of greztneſs and re- 
nown, which totally poſſeſſed the ſoul of this great 
prince, were to be utterly defeated, His repeated 
violations of the marriage-bed, had enflamed the 
ſevere and haughty temper of his queen Olympias, 

ho ſeemed determined to revenge them, at the 

ſame time that ſhe continued her reproaches and 
.complaints. Theſe extinguiſhed all remains of at- 
fection in him, and eſtranged him totally from 
the queen. 
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Hx had ſeveral favorites; but at length con- 
ceived a paſſion of a more ferious nature for Cleo- 
patra, niece to Attalus, his general, favorite and 
kinſman. As the was no lefs amiable in her temper 
and accomplithments, than in the extraordinaly 
graces of her perſon, he thought he ſhould conſult 
his own happineſs moſt effectually by forming a per- 
petual union with this lady, 
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In vain did Alexander remonſtrate, that by di- 


vorcing Olympias, he expoſed him to the danger of 


contending with a number of competitors for the 
crown, and rendered his ſucceſtion precarious, His 
marriage with Cleopatra was declared in form, and 


celebrated with all due grandeur and ſolemnity. 
The young prince, however diſſatisfied, was obliged 


to attend theſe ſolemnu ies, and fat in ſilent indigna- 
tion at that feaſt, which proclaimed the diſgrace 
of his mother. In ſuch circumſtances his impetu- 


ous mind was ſuſceptible of the ſlighteſt irritaion. 


Attalus, intoxicated by the honors paid to his kinſ- 
woman, as well as by the preſent feftivity, was 


raſh enough to call publicly on the Macedonian 


nobles to pour out their libations to the gods, that 
they-might grant the king the happy fruits of the 
preſent nuptials, legitimate heirs to the throne. 
% Wretch !” cried Alexander, with his eyes ſpark- 


ling with fury and vexation, © doit thou then call 


© me baſtard?” and inftantly darted his goblet at 


Attalus, who returned the outrage with double vio- 


lence. Clamor and confuſion enſued. The king, 
in a fit of rage, ſnatched out his fword, and flew 
directly towards his ſon. His precipitation, his 


lameneſs, and the quantity of wine, in which he had 


indulged, happily diſappointed his raſh purpoſe: 


ke ſtumbled and fell on the floor, while Alexander 


with an unpardonable infolence, cried out,“ Be- 
„hold, * Macedonians, this is the king, who is 


preparing 
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92 PHILIP of Macxnon. 
6c preparing to lead you into Afia : ſee where, In 
* paſſing but from one table to another, he is fallen 
eto the ground!“ 


Tunis accident put an end to the diſorder. A. 
lexander retired, and, ſoon after quitting his fa- 
ther's court, conducted Olympias into Epirus, and 
then pailed into Illyria. The Illyrians were now 
actually in arms againſt PIII r, and obliged him 


to march into their territories with all his forces, 


Alexander was at the court of Pleurias, the Illyr- 
ian king, when PBIII engaged him in the field, 


and gained a complete victory, after an obſtinate 
conteſt, in which his perſon was in the utmoſt dan- 
ger. The enemy poured down upon him with all 


their force; when at the time that he appeared 


ready to ſink under their deſperate: attack, a young 
Macedonian, named Pauſanias, dittinguiſhed by his 


illuſtrious birth, and by the dignity and gracefulneſs 


of his perſon, threw himſelf before the king, and, 
without ſo much as covering himſelf with his thield, 
- ſuffered the enemy to wreak their fury on him, and 


to bury thoſe weapons in his body, which were di- 


rected againſt his royal maſter, In his laſt agonies 


he diſcloſed the ſecret of this deſperate generoſity 


to Attalus, his friend. He told him that a young 


Macedonian, called alſo Pauſanias, his fellow- 
foldier, had derided that affection, which the King 


had frequently expreſſed for him, as the effect. of 2 


mot 


if 


— © UN 
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moſt ſhocking paſſion, too odious to be named ; 
that, impatient of this ſhocking reproach, he had 
formed the reſolution of proving by his death, that 
his attachment to his prince was of the moſt ſtrict- 
ly virtuous kind. He eonfidered this way of dying 
as the moſt indubitable proof of his probity and 
honor; and was perhaps further moved thereto 


by that noble teftimony, which the king had borne 


to the bravery and virtue of the Sacred Band of 
Thebes. Attalus ſaw his friend expire, and deter- 
mined to puniſh the man, whoſe infolence had made 
ſo fatal an impreſſion on his mind, as the imme- 
diate author of his death. 


Pa1l1yP returned to Macedon, and there found 
Demaratus, one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of 
Corinth. In diſcourſing of the affairs of Greece, 
the king aſked him, It the people had yet forgot their 
animoſities, and lived in due harmony with each 
other? To this Demaratus freely anſwered, at the 
lame time expreſſing his regard to PIII: © How 
can you, fir, affect an attention to the tranquility of 
* Greece, while your own family is diſtracted by 
«quarrels and diſſenſions?“ The king, rouzed by 
this reply, ſaw and confeſſed his error, and declared 
his reſolution of healing all his domeſtic troubles. 
He recalled Alexander to Macedon ; and Olym- 
plas appeared once more at court, ſeemingly con- 
tent with the titles of queen and mother of the prince, 

„ but 
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but ſtill barbourmg the moſt inveterate reſentment 
againſt her huſband and rival, and inſpiring her 
ſon with the fame ſentiments. 


Som time after, Pexodorus, king of Caria, 
offered his daughter in marriage to Aridzus, one of 
Pr1L1y's natural ſons, whoſe underſtanding had fuf- 
fered from a poiſon, which Olympias had given him 
in his childhood, She now made Alexander believe 
that his father intended Aridzus for his ſucceſſor, 
and perſuaded him to apply to Pexodorus, and ef- 
pouſe the lady himſelf, Overtures were made accord- 
ingly, and eagerly received. But PIII P, informed 
of theſe tranſactions, reproached his ſon with his 
meanneſs, in courting the alliance of a baſe Carian, 
a conduct unworthy of him, who had an undoubt- 
ed right to the throne of Macedon ! The blame 

of the affair fell on the agents and aſſiſtants; and 
= diſcord ſeemed to ſubſide in the royal family. 


Bur now Attalus, determined to avenge his 
friend, invited the other Pauſanias to a feaſt. Here, 
when he had by wine and revelling rendered hin 
inſenſible, he called in his menial ſervants, and 
expoſed him to their abandoned brutality, as the 
meaneſt of thoſe deteſtable wretches, amongſt whom 
he had preſumed to account his gallant friend. 
Pauſanias, when ſenſible of this horrid aftion!, 
_ flew to the king, and called loudly for juſtice and 
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WaiLE theſe malignant paſſions preyed on the 


unhappy youth, he went by chance into the ſchool 
of one Hermocrates, who profeſſed to teach Philoſo- 
phy; to whom he propoſed this queſtion : “ What 
„ ſhall that man do who wiſhes to tranſmit his name 
« with luſtre to poſterity ?' Hermocrates, either 
arfully and from deſign, or the natural malignity of 
his temper, anſwered, * He mutt kill him, who has 
% atchieved the greateſt actions: thus ſhall the me- 


© mory of the hero be joined with his who flew him, 


« and both deſcend together to poſterity.” This 
| ſuited the preſent diſpoſition of Pauſanias. And 
thus various accidents and circumſtances concurred 

to prompt him to the dreadful purpole of latiating 

his revenge with the blood of PIII p. 


Tux king, now at the point of his departure 
for Aſia, concluded a marriage between his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra, and Alexander king of Epirus, the 
brother of Olympias, for whom he ever retained a 
ſtrict regard. A few days before the marriage, his 
queen Clopatra was delivered of a ſon. He deter 
mined to celebrate theſe joyful events by ſolemn 
games and feſtivals at gz, Thither the deputies 
of all the Grecian ſtates were invited. The con- 
courſe was great and ſplendid. The games were 
cloſed with a magnificent feaſt, in which Pa111P 
diſplayed all his uſual politeneſs. As his mind was 
quite poſſeſſed with his great deſigns, he aſked Ne- 
optolemus 


TI 
M. 
the 
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eptolemus, one of his gueſts, whether he could re- : 
peat any verſes applicable to the affairs of Perſia, 
The player inſtantly, from a tragedy called Cinyras, 
began, 

© In dazzling pomp, O fatally elate ! [great !) 
© Whoſe towering hopes, whoſe thoughts, (how 
« Beyond heav'n's concave wing their aery way; 
© Ofer realms and nations vaſt and wide, 
« With vain delufive pride, 
©Extending their imaginary ſway. 


Lo, where in dreadful unexpected hour, 
© Death comes, inexorable powr! 
© To blaſt theſe hopes, amidſt their faireſt bloom; 
* Arm'd with pale horror and deſpair, 
© To ſtop this mad career; 
And buries all in night's eternal gloom.” 
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Theſe verſes were received with the loudeſt accla- 


: mations; tho no application was at that time 
: thought of 
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: | Tux next day was deſtined to the entertainments 
| of the theatre. Thither the numbers attending, who 
had paſſed the night in gaiety, repaired by the dawn 
of day. They marched in ſolemn order. Twelve 
ſtatues of the gods were borne in proceſſion, To 
theſe a thirteenth was added of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, repreſenting the great king of Macedon. 
When the company were ſeated, PaiLie came 
Vol. IV. " from 
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98 PHILIP of Macznox, 
from his palace, attended by the two Alexanders, 
his ſon and fon-ih law. He was cloathed in + 
white flowing robe, as the Grecian deities were re- 
preſented. His guards were at a diſtance, to ſthew 
that the king confided in the affections of his people, 
Unhappily the danger was too near him. As he 
marched on in all his pomp, Pauſanias ſlipped through 
the crowd, and with a deſperate reſolution, waited 
| his approach in a narrow paſſage, juſt at the en- 
trance into the Theatre, The king advanced to- 
wards him. The villain ſuddenly drew his ponyard, 
and plunged it into his heart. The conqueror of 
Greece, and the terror of Aſia, fell proſtrate to the 
ground, and inftantly expired. 


Tax murderer flew towards the gates of the city, 
where horſes ſtood ready for him, ſaid to have been 
prepared by Olympias herſelf. Some of the Mace- 
donians crowded round the fallen king; while o- 
thers purſued Pauſanias. Among the laſt were Per- 
diccas, Attalus and Leonatus. The ſwifteſt of foot, 
which was Perdiccas, came up with the aſſaſſin fit, 
as he was preparing to mount: but being, by his 
precipitation, entangled in ſome vines, a violent 
effort to extricate his foot brought him to the ground: 
As he was rifing, Perdiccas was upon him, and with 
nis companions ſoon diſpatched him wich repeated 
wounds, His body was hung upon a gibbet, but in the 


morning, appeared crowned with a golden diaden, 
al 
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an honor conferred on his remains by Olympias. 
She gloried in the deed, and triumphed publicly .; 


paying the ſame honors to Pauſanias, which were 
prepared for PIII. Both bodies were burned on 
the ſame pile, and their aſhes depoſited in the ſame 
tomb. She even conſecrated the fatal dagger to A- 
pollo, inſcribed with the name of MyRTALIõs. 


Tavs died Puitiy, king of Macedon, at the 


age of forty-ſeven years, after a reign of twenty- 


four, ſpent in toils and difficulties, in which he ſo 


eminently diſplayed that extent and elevation of 
genius; that firmneſs and greatneſs of mind; that 
juſtneſs and accuracy, penetration and fagacity, in 


forming his deſigns ; that true diſcernmeat in chuſing 
the means of conducting them; and that vigor and 
refolution in executing them; which have juſtly 
rendered him the object of admiration, He was 
undoubtedly the moſt confummate politician aud 
greateſt general of the age in which he lived. For 
his ſuccetſes were obtained over the wiſeſt and brav- 
eſt people in the univerſe. But he gloried more in 
the ſucceſs acquired by his virtues and intellectual 


accompliſhments, than in that, which he gained by 


the force of arms: and the reaſon, which himſelf 
aſſigned, points out his true principle. In the 


former caſe,” ſaid he, * the glory is entirely my 


"Own; in the other, my generals and ſoldiers ſhare 
„it with me,” 
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of SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


| URL1ivus CoRNELivsc SCIPTO was choſen Pro— 
P conſul of Spain juſt as he entered into the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. He was the ſon of 
Publius, the grandſon of Lucius, and the nephew of 
Cncius Scipio. His election was ont of courſe; 
for he was at that time of MAdilitian rank only, hav- 
ing never been Prztor, much leſs conſul. Nor was 
the command conferred upon him by the ſenate, as 
uſual. For the fathers were at a loſs on this occa- 
ſion. Their affairs had gone ill in that province; 
and the ſeveral perſons, who were nominated, de- 
clined it. An extraordinary aſſembly of the people 
was therefore ordered and appointed for the election 
of a proconſul. Young Scirto was the only one 
that offered for the ſervice, and he obta'ned the 
chearful ſuffrages of the whole Roman people. Both 
his father, who had governed in Span with the 
ſame authority, and his uncle Cucius, had done the 
republic eminent ſervices there; but were both of 
them at laſt cut off in one campaign, by the Cartha- 
| ginians. 
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ginians. On their death, a young Roman knight, | . 
named Caius Marcius, gathered together the Romani - 
fugitives, and being choſen their general by the 8 
foldiers, firſt repulſed Aſdrubal, who attacked him * 
in his intrenchments ; and afterwards ſurprized and | * 
burned the Carthaginian camp. But Marcius having þ . 
no lawful command, Claudius Nero was ſent into ; nM 
Spain, and had the good fortune to ſhut up Aſdru— * 
tal on a neck of land, where he was reduced to - 
great ftreights, and conditioned to leave Spain with Iv * 
all his troops. But the treaty having relaxed the k 4 
diligence of the Romans, the Carthaginian took 5 bi f 
advantage of his inattention, conveyed away his 1 . 
| troops by night, and gained the plains; preſerving 1 ', 
even his baggage and elephants. Such was the j 1 
5 ſtate of the province when Scip Io was choſen Pro- | 7 
$ conſul, in the year of the city five hundred and b N 
; forty-two. 0 30 
8 Ou x illuſtrious hero had given very early tokens . 1 
of his future greatneſs. For when Hannibal had if 17 
i paſſed the Alps, in the firſt encounter upon the . . 
e Ticinus, he ſaved the life of the Conſul his father, wm 
e who was grievouſly wounded in that engagement. þ 15 
h And when after the battle, the Conſul would have ö | 
e given him the due reward of a Civic Crown, 1 
le for having ſaved the life of a citizen, with great . 
of modeſty he refuſed that honor, © Left he ſhould 
a- 


0 L ſeem in any reſpect ſuperior to him whoſe life 
K 3 he 
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« he had preſerved.” Such gallantry, with fich 
virtue, diſtinguiſhed him at the age of ſixteen years, 


Two years after happened the fatal action at 


Cannz, in which he was alſo preſent. Thoſe Ro- 
mans, who fled to Canuſium after the battle, made 
choice of Appius Claudius Pulcher, and young 
Scipio, then eighteen years of age, to be their 
Chief commanders. While theſe two were deliber- 
_ ating what meaſures to take, notice was given, that 
the young nobility among the troops, were aſſembled 


in an houſe, and contriving how to leave Italy and 


retire to ſome of thoſe kings, who were friends to 
Rome, which they now gave up for loſt, Hertupon 
Scipio, filled with zeal, took with him a band of 
ſoldiers, ſurprized the cowards, and with his ſword 
drawn came up to Cecilius Metellus, the author of 
this pernicious deſign, whom he addreſſed thus, 
„I ſwear by the Great Jove, that I will neither de- 


« ſert the commonwealth, nor ſuffer any other Ro- 
*« man citizen to deſert it; but will conſider any man 


« as an enemy, who refuſes the ſame oath, and will 
« employ this ſword againſt him.“ On this, they all 
took the ſaine oath, and were ſecured under a ſtrong 
guard. Thus did he manifeſt his zeal for the wel- 


fare of Rome, on his firſt entrance into public life. 


He now embarked at Oftia with ten thouſand foot 


and a tho. ſand hoſe, on board a fleet of thirty vel- 
ſels; 
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ſes; and ſet out for his province, carrying with him 
Mareus Junius Silanus, as an aliiſtant. Here the 
Mar a 

ro. He harangued them; an gave them gent com- 


mendaticn+, for that in the midtt of fo miny Giffi— 


culties and difireiſes which they had unvergonc, they 
had not deſerted the provi. ile embraced Mare 
cius with particular ardor, thanked him for his care 
of the republic, heaped many marks of diſtinctian 
upon him, took him near his perſon, and was io! 
ahamed even to conſult him, and on feveral occa- 
ſions to. follow his advice, He ſummoned x2 conven- 
tion of the allies, to whom he made himſelf very 
acceptable. Indeed, the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 


and the affability and condeſcenſion of his behaviour, 


were ſuch as gained him, on his firſt arrival, the 
hearts both of the Spaniards and Romans. Having 
every where ſettled the affairs of the province in the 
beſt manner and confirmed the troops, he led the 
army to their old winter quarters at Tarracon. 


Bur when the ſeaſon allowed him to take the 
fiel i, he bent all his thoughts on the execution of a 


deſign, which he ha4 formed before he left Rome. 


This detign he now communicited to Caius Lzlius, 


the commander of the fleet, and his intimate and 


inſeparable friend ; but carefully concealed it from 
all others. His ſcheme was to ſurprize New Car- 
thage, the capital of the Carthaginian Empire in 

bh Spain; 
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104 SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 
Spain; where all the enemies treaſures, machines of 
war, and naval ſtores were lodged, Lzlias was to 
ſhut up the port with his fleet, while 801710 attack - 
ed the city by land. With this view the whole army 
paſſed the Iberus, and marching always in the night, 
arrived on the ſeventh day early in the morning bes 
fore New Carthage. Then he imparted his deſign 
both to the officers and ſoldiers} repreſented to them 
of what importance the reduction of that city would 
be with regard to the entire conqueſt of Spain, He 
told them that Neptune had appeared to him, had 
adviſed him to that entefprize, and promiſed him 


fucceſs. He added that they would ſoon fee a mi- 
racle wrought by that god in their favor. He knew | 


the hour when the tide would ebb and leave the 
city acceſſible to his lad forces on the ſide of the 
port. And he made uſe of this natural event, 
which was a myſtery to the ſoldiers, to perſuade 
them that he had a ſupernatural knowledge. 


Having thus encouraged his troops; as ſoon as 
the tide ebbed, Scipio, at the head of five hun- 
dred reſolute men, entered the baſon, having learn- 
ed from ſome fiſhermen that it was fordaþle when 
the tide was out; and marching up to the wail 
through the water, ſcaled the walls, which on that 
_ fide were very low; while the Carthaginians were 
- wholly intent on repulting the Romans, who attacked 
the city on the land- ſide. The confuſion of the be. 


ſieged 
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' fieged was ſo great when they ſaw the Romans 
within the walls, that they abandoned the ram- 
parts, and gave the reſt of the army an opportunity 


of breaking down one of the gates, and entering the 
city. Mago, who. commanded in the town, retired 
with his garriſon, Eonfiſting of a thouſand regular 
troops, and two thouſand of the inhabitants, to the 


citadel ; but was ſoon obliged to furrender at diſ- 
cretion. The number of free men taken priſoners 
_ amounted to ten thouſand, beſides a great multi- 


tude of foreign youths and hardy flaves intended for 


the fleet; befides women and children. The Afri- 
cans were reduced to ſhvery ; but the Spaniards | 


were ſuffered io enjoy their &ftates, and live accor- 
ding to their own laws, only in ſubjection to Rome. 


Eight armed gallies- were taken in the port, and 


one hundred and thirteen merchant ſhips loaden 
with grain, arms, braſs, iron, and naval ſtores. In 
the granaries were forty thouſand buſhels of wheat, 
and two hundred and ſeventy thouſand of buley. In 
the armories an immenſe quantity of warlike ma- 


chines of, all forts were found, with fſeventy-four 


ſtindards. As the city was taken by affault, Sc i- 
10 gave it up to be plundered by his fold:cr,, or- 
dering them to bring all the booty into the market- 
place; where, upon taking an inventory of the 
whole, he found, among other valuab e effects, two 
hundred and ſeventy ſix cups of gold, almoſt al of 


them weighing a pound a piece; eiglueen thouſand. 


three 
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106 SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 

three hundred pound weight of filver money, and 
a prodigious quantity of plate. All the braſs money 
was diſtributed among the ſoldiers; and the reſt cf 
the rich fpoils were delivered into the hands of 
Caius Flaminius the queſtor. The hoſtages, whom 
the Carthaginians had demanded of the cities and 
provinces of Spain, to the number of three hundred, 
as ſome write, but according to others, ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-five, were all found in the city, 
and ſent home by the Proconſul, loaden with giits, 
Mago, and the other Carthaginian officers, were 
put into the hands of Lælius, who treated them with 

great humanity, | 


Arz x this glorious day, the Proconſul, leaving 


_ Lzlius to command in the city, returned with his 


army to the camp and ſpent the night there, The 
next morning his officers, kuowing that he was a 
great admirer of the fair ſex, brought to him 2 
young virgin of extraordinary beauty, Wherever 


the appeared, ſhe charmed the eyes of all, and | 


Sc1y10 was ſtruck at the firſt ſight of lier. But, tho 
he was in the prime of his age, unmarried, and un- 
der no reſtraint, he did not ſuffer himſelf to be blind- 


ed by his riſing paſſion. He examined the beautiful | 


captive concerning her country, birth, and engage- 


ments; and finding that ſhe was betrothed to a Cel- | 
tiberian prince, named Allucius, he ordered both | 


him and the captive's parents to be ſent for, and 


put 
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put her untouched into their hands; telling them, 
that the only return he expected from them, was 
their friendſhip to the republic. The young Span- 
iard was ſo tranſported with joy, that he could not 
ſo much as return Sc1P1o thanks. As for the pa- 


rents of the captive, they had brought a conſider- 


able ſum for the ranſom of their daughter, which 
they offered to the generous Proconſul as a preſent, 
fince he had freely given her to her lover without 
ranſom. They prefſed and entreated him to ac- 
cept of it, and at length, throwing the money at 
his feet, retired. But Scipro immediately beſtowed 


it upon Allucius, as an addition, on his part, to his 
wife's fortune. This piece of hiſtory is figured on 


the famous filver ſhield at Lyons in France, and is 
copied by biſhop Burnet in his travels. This be— 
haviour, truly heroic, did the Roman republic 
more ſervice than even the taking of New Carthage. 


Allucius declared in Celtiberia, that the gods had 


ſent into Spain a young conqueror almoſt equal to 
themſelves. Upon his report, Celtiberia came over 


to the Roman party. Allucius joined the Roman 


troops at the head of fourteen-hundred choſen horſe ; 
and all Spain began to revolt from the Carthaginians. 


AND now Sc1e1o diſpatched Lzlius, and with 


him Mago, and fifteen captive ſenators of New 


Carthage in a veſſel to Rome, to. give the ſenate 
an account of his ſucceſs, Never were news receiv- 
| 1 
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ed with more applauſe. The republic little ex- 
pected to recover her affairs in Spain, and feared 
ſhe had hazarded too much in the hands of a young 
general, The ſenate thercfore was overjoyed to find, 
that the very firſt enterprize of their young com- 
mander had eclipſed the glory both of his father 
aud uncle. As à mark of their ſatisfaction, and to 


reward his virtue, they continued him in his com- 


miſſion of Proconſul of Spain not for one year only, 
but till an order ſhould be made for recalling him. 


HavinG fortified New - Carthage, and left 2 
ftrong garriſon in it, he marched to Tairacon, 
where he ſpeat the winter in exerciſing his troops, 
and teaching them the moſt exact diſcipline. Early 
in the ſpring, he took the field, and, as the Car- 
thaginian forces were divided into three bodies un- 
der three generals, he marched to attack Aſdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal, who was neareſt to him, 
and whoſe army almoſt wholly conſiſted of Span- 
iards, except the Numidians under Maſiniſſa. The 
Carthaginian was much perplexed at his approach, 


not knowing what courſe to take. But at length | 


he reſolved to hazard a battle, intending, if it 
proved unſucceſsful, to make the bett of his way to 
the Pyrenees, and croſſing Gaul, to enter Italy. He 
poſted himſelf on an eminence, near the city of 
Bzcula, in the midſt of a plain watered by a river, 
which, winding round the eminence, made it a 
| Peninſula. 
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Peninſula. This was a very advantageous poſt ; but 


Sc1P10, after two days conſideration, reſolved to 


attack him before he was joined by the other Aſdru- 


bal and Mago. He ſucceded in the attempt. The 


enemy was routed ; eight thouſand of them being 
ain, and ten thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe 
taken priſoners. Their camp was alſo taken, and 
the plunder given up to the ſoldiers. All the Span- 
iards among the captives were ſet at liberty, and the 
Africans ſold into ſla very. On this, the whole mul- 
titude of Spaniards, including thoſe who had ſurren- 
dered or been taken before, with loud acclamations 
faluted 8g 1 10 with the title of King. But he, when 


ſlence had been obtained by proclamation, told 


them, that the title of IMPERATOR, conferred up- 
on him by his own army, was to him of the higheſt 
eſtimation; that the other of K eng, elſewhere ſo 
great, was at Rome intolerable; and that he ſhould 
be well-content to enjoy a regal diſpoſition with- 
out the name. In the mean time Aſdrubal, accompa- 
nied by Maſiniſſa, fled towards the Pyrenees with as 
may troops and elephants as he could get together. 
The fame of this memorable action brought many of 
the petty Kings and princes of the Spaniards to the 
man camp, to whom Scipio gave magnificent 
p:cſents, and induced all the nations beyond the 
Lerus to renounce the Carthaginian party with all 
luccrity, 
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WaiLE Scir 10 continued in the camp of af. 


Tubal, the quæſtor brought to him a youth, named 


Maſſiva, who had been found among the captives, 
and by his comelineſs and an air of grandeur in his 
deportment, ſeemed to be of noble extraction. The 
Proconſul, finding upon examination that he was 2 
nephew of Maſiniſſa, ordered him to be treated ac- 
cording to his rank. When he had finiſhed ſome 
other affairs, he ſent for the young prince again, and 


aſked him, Whether he defired to return to his 
uncle? Maſſiva anſwered with tears in his eyes, 


that this was the utmoſt of his wiſhes. Upon which, 
the Proconſul, having ordered him to by richly dref- 


ed, preſented him with an horſe, finely accoutered, 


and in this manner fent him back under a guard. 
Theſe were the methods by which Sc1rto gained 
the affections even of his enemies. | 


Tax flight of Aſdrubal towards the Pyrenees, 
gave the Proconſul no ſmall uneaſineſs. However, 


he would not purſue him, but choſe rather to lead | 


his victorious army into the heart of the country, 
and to fix the ſeveral nations in an alliance with 
Rome. As to the Carthaginian generals, they joined 
their armies 3 and having conſulted together about 


the beſt meaſures to be taken, it was reſolved, that 


the ſon of Gifco ſhould reſign his troops to Mago, 
and repair to the Balcaric iſlands, to make new le- 


vis 


— „ 
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eis there ; that Mago ſhould poſt himſelf in Luſi- 
tania; and that Aſdrubal ſhould purſue his inten- 
tions of marching into Italy and there join his bro- 
ther with as many Spaniſh troops as he could draw 
togetiier, wh 


' $erpro mow conceived himfelf more than 2 


match for the enemy, and therefore detatched into 
Italy, to the aſſiſtance of the conſul Marcus Livius 
Glindtor againſt Hannibal, two thouſand legionarics, 
eight thoufand Spaniards and Gauls, and about tw 


tliouſid horſe, partly Numidians, and partly Span- 
Ards. As the coaſts of Italy were at this time threa- 


tned with a viſit, he alſo ſent, by order of the ſtate, 
fly long ſhips to Sardinia, All this while he bu- 
fed himſelf in taking in many cities; in which he 
was very ſucceſsful ; and in obferving with great 
diligence the motions of the enemy. At Tength he 
reived fitelligence that Hanno had been ſent into 
Spain to fupply the place of Afdrubal, and had 


joined Mago with 4 new army from Africa, ant 
with great ſupplies from Celtiberia. Scipio there- 


fre ordered out Marcus Junius Sitanus, his propræ- 


tor, againſt them with ten thouſand foot, and five 


hundred horſe, Silanus oktained over them a com- 
plete victory, notwithſtanding the great diſproporti- 
on of numbers, and took Hanno priſoner, who was 
ſent with Lucius Scipio, the Proconful's brother, to 
Rome, with many other captives of diſtinction. On 
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112 SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 
this ſucceſs, Sc1P10 with the reſt of the army, beſiep. 
ed and took Aurinx, the ſtrongeſt and wealthieſt city 
in thoſe parts; and drove Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco, 
to whom Mago had fled after his defeat, aud who 
refuſed to fight him, into a corner of Spain, near the 
ſtreights of Gades. He afterwards drew his troops 
into the hither Spain, and took up his winter. 
quarters at 'Tarracon, as uſual. 1 


M Ax time, this Aſdrubal made all the neceſ- 
ſary preparation for giving Scipio a warm recep- 
tion in the Spring. For this purpoſe he drew to- 
gether ſeventy thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
five hundred horſe, and engaged him in a large 


plain near Bæcula, on the confines of Bœtica. But 


the victory fell to the Romans. The Carthaginians 
indeed behaved with extraordinary valour, and 
made ſuch a reſolute reſiſtance, as almoſt d iſheatt - 
ened the Romans; inſomuch that Scipio was 
forced to diſmount, ſeize a buckler, and throw 
Himſelf ſword in hand into the midſt of the Afit 
can battalions, before he could engage his men to 
make the neceſſary efforts for deciding the day iy 
their favor. Aſdrubal fled to his camp, but abat- 
doned it in the night, and retired towards the fea, 
Scipio purſued him cloſe, and, coming up with 
him, made a ſecond furious havoc of his men; in- 
ſomuch, that of his vaſt army, only ſix thouſand 
were left about him, the Carthazigians being for 
| tlic 
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the moſt part killed, and the Spaniards returned, 
after the firſt battle, to their reſpective countries. 
With theſe ſmall remains of fo numerous an army, 
the three. chiefs, Aſdrubal, Mago, and Maſiniſſa, 
gained the ſummit of a ſteep hill, and there in- 
trenched themſelves as well as they could.. As the 
ſea was near, firſt Aſdrubal, and afterwards Mago, 
eſcaped in the night by a ſhameful flight; and 
finding ſhips ready to fail, they embarked for Gades, 
leaving their men to ſhift for themſelves. 4 5 


— 


MasiN Iss A continued on the hill, where he 


was inveſted by Silanus, whom Sc1P1o left there 


with a detachment, while he himſelf returned to 
Tarracon. A few days after the departure of the 


Proconful, Silanus had a private interview with 
Maſiniſſa; and thy we know not the conditions 
of the engagement, into which the Numidian king 
*entered with Rome, it is certain that he bound 


himſelf by ſuch ties as proved indiſſoluble. The 


effects of his good widerftanding with Silanus imme- 
diately appeared ; the troops, which he commanded 
upon the rock, being allowed to diſperſe, and him- 
{elf to return to his own dominions, where he took 
proper meaſures to ſupport the party which he had 
newly embraced, . 


SPAIN being now almoft totally reduced, Sci p- 
10 diſpatched Lælius into Africa, io negotiate an 
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114 SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 
alliance with Syphax, king of . Maſzſylia, who had 


eſpouſed the Carthaginian party. As Lzlius was 
only a ſubaltern in Sc1y10's army, the king, for his 


greater ſecurity, inſiſted upon having a perſonal 
conference with the Proconſul himſelf. Heteupon, 
SC1PIo, leaving the brave Marcius at Tarracon with 
part of the army, and ſending Silanus with the reſt 
to New Carthage, einbarked with Lzlius for A- 
frica, and arrived at the capital of king Syphax, 
As the fugitive Aſdrubal happened to arrive there 
at the ſame time, the Numidian king would fain 
have had Sc1P1o to enter into a conference with the 
Carthaginian, in order to an amicable accommoda- 
tion. But the P:oconful excuſed himſelf, as not 
having received any commiſſion to treat of peace: 
However, he accepted the invitation to dine at the 
King's table with Aſdrubal: on which occaſion, he 


appeared as much fuperior to his rival in the charms | 


of converſation, as he had approved himſelf in ths 


arts of war. Syphax was ſo taken with his eloquence, |} 
_ addreſs, and noble behaviour, that he entered into 


a ſecret treaty with him, amufing the Carthaginian, 


who had a fleet there, till the Proconſul was (ately 


arrived at New Carthage. 


Uron his return, he marched in perſon to be- 
ſiege Illiturgis, and ſent Marcius to reduce Caſtulo, 
Theſe two cities had not only revolted from the 
Romans, kut had muidered or delivered up to ite 


enemy 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS. nts 
enemy thoſe who fled to them for protection, when 
the father and uncle of Scipio were ſlain. The 
former therefore being taken by aſſault, all the in- 
habitants, without diſtinction of ſex or age, were , 
put to the ſword, and the city was razed, The 
hatter capitulated, and was more favorably treated. 
Marcius in the next place appeared before Aſta pa, 
the inhabitants of which city, obſtinately devoted 
to the Carthaginians, ſallied out in good order te 
attack the Romans, and all died fighting, except fifty 
who had been left in the city to guard their effects, 


e their wives and children, whom they had brought 
P into the market-place, deſigning to defiroy them all 
Xt with fire and ſword, in caſe the Romans ſhould pre- 
5 yail, This truſt they diſcharged upon the firſt news 
e of the ſlaughter of their fellow · citizons, ſetting fire to 
le 2 great pile, on the top of which they had placed 
15 the women, children, and their moſt valuable moy- 
cables. This done, they threw themſelves into the 
e, flames, leaving the Romans maſters of an empty 
o | city. N 1 5 

, 

Waris, Marcius was thus executing vengean=e 


en the revolted cities, Scipio was returned to New 
Carthage. Here he celebrated funeral Games in 


e· honor of his father and uncle; which were ſcarce 
0s ended, when he was ized with a dangerous ſickne ſs. 
ie A report being atter wards given out, that he was 


he dead; not only [ndibilis and Mandonius, two petty 
17 Kings, 
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kings, immediately fell off from the Romans, by 
eight thouſand legionaries, who were encamped on 
the banks of the Sucro, mutinied, drove away their 
leaders, .and choſe two common ſoldiers, Areius and 
Aibins, to conlu't them, and entered into the 
ſchemes of the revolted princes. Theſe fellows, ſee- 
ang themſelves at the head of eight thouſand Roman 
legionaries, had the infolence to uſurp the confular 
clignity, and to order lictars to march before them, 
The pretence for the inutiny was, their not having 
received pay for fix mths. But in the mean time 
the Proconſul, having recovered his health, and by 
a ſtratapem ſecured the ring leaders of the revolt, 
cauſed their heads to be ſtruck off. This ſo terri- 
fed the reſt, that they all returned to their duly, 
and took a new military oath. ER 


As to the Spaniſh princes who had revolted; 
Scirio was informed that they had raife1 an army 
of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand five hun- 

| dred horſe; and that they were living upon fie 


quarter in the territories of the friends of Kome. 


Hereupon he marched againſt them, and coming up 
with them in the country of the Sedetani, gained 
there a complete victory, ſeventeen thouſand Span- 
iards being killed upon the ſpot. Aſter this de eat 
the two kings had no reſource but in the clemency 
of the conqueror; who contented himſelf with o- 
bliging them to ſupply him with money enough to 

527 
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pay his troops. After this, the Procon ſul marched 
with part of his troops towards Gades, the only city 
of Spain in the Carthaginian intereſt. His chief 
deſign in this journey, was to have an opportunity 
of conferrng with Maſiniſſa, who had ſhut himſelf 
up in that city wirh Mago, and was impatient to 
have a conference with the Roman general. 


_ AccoRDINGLy, the Numidian prince, under 
the pretence of going out zto forage, met Scir10, 
and entered into an alliance with Rome, adviſing 
the Proconſul to paſs over into Africa, and lay 
ſiege to Carthage itſelf, which, he ſaid, would be 
eafily reduced. The treaty being concluded, the 
Proconſul returned to Tarracon, and Maſiniſſa to 
Gades, after having pillaged ſome part of the con- 


tinent, to conceal the true deſign of his journey. 


Soon after, Mago received orders to leave Gades, 
and haſten with all his forces to the aſſiſtance of 
Hannibal in Italy. Upon his departure, the Gadi- 


tani immedi tel, ſubmitted to the Romans, who 


were now become maſters of all Spain. As Mago 
was coalting along Spain in his way to Ital, he 
formed a ra deſi n of furprizing New Carthage; 
but loſt eight thouſand of his men in the attempt, 
This misfortune oblig d him to ſtop at the Balcaric 


iſlands, where he for. cd ten thouſand of the inhabi- 


lants into the ſervice ct his fepadlic, and did not 
fail from thoſe jflands zor Italy 'ull the fpringe 
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118 SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 
Ar Rome the ſenate no ſooner received an ac. 
count of the reduction of Spain, but they determined 
to recal Sir o. And accordingly, without giv- 
ing him time to enjoy any reſt after his fatigues, or 
even waiting for the new Comitia, they diſpatched 
two perſons to ſuccede him, Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Mantius Acidinus. The former was to govern 
the hither Spain, from the Pyrenees to the Sucro; 
and the latter the farther Spain, from the Sucro ts 
the Ocean. To theſe Scr furrendered the faſces 
without mumuring, and attended by his faithful 
Lelius, and his brother Lucius, immediately ſet 
ſal with a ſquadron of ten ſhips, and returned ts 
Italy. On his arrival, a ſenate was held in the fu- 
burbs in the temple of Bellona, when he modeffly 
recounted his atchievments, and aſked a triumph, 
Tut however he woul1 not infiſt upon; as no min 
had ever yet triumphed without 2 magiſtracy. He 


then entered the city, and ltad carried before him | 


into the public treafury fourteen thoufand three 
hundred and forty t o pounds weight of plate, and 
2 great quantity of coined filver. Afcending the 
capitol, he there offered in ſacrifice an Hecatomb, 
which he had vowed in Spain. 


As Sirio arrived at Rome about the time of 
the new elections, it is not be expreſſed with what 


zeal the centuries gave their ſuffrages in His fror, 


tha“ he had not yet attained the years requiſite for 
the 


 SOFPEIO AFRICANUS, *g 
the conſular dignity, being only between twenty- 
eight and twenty nine years of age. The collegue 
appointed him was Publius Licinius Craſſus, ſurnam- 
ed Dives, and at this time Pontifex Maximius. When 
the fathers came to ſettle the provinces of the new 
Conſuls, Sci deſired to be ſent into Africa. But 
old Fabius, now preſident of the ſenate, in a long 
and ſtudied ſpeech, laboured to fet forth the diners 
of ſuch an enterprize. It was very viſible that 
jealouſy of a riſing merit, which already began to 
eclipſe his own, was what chiefly animated Fahius 
at this time. And SC1P1o, in his anſwer, did not 
fail to expoſe this infirmity of the old Preſident. 
After long and warm debates, the affair of the pro- 
vinces of the two Conſuls was put to the vote, when 
it was decreed, that Sci io ſhould command in 
Sicily; and that, if he thought it for the advant- 
age of the Republic, he might, with the fleet there, 
conſiſting only of thirty ſhips of war, paſs over into 
Africa. As his thoughts were wholly Lent on ſuch 
an expedition, notwithflanding that his Collegue, at 
the perſuaſion of Fabius, did all he could to obſtruct 
his meaſures, he obtained leave to take with him 
into Sicily, as many volunteers as he could get to- 
gether, and a power to aſk of the allies all things 
neceſſary for building and equipping a new fleet. 
Many of the provinces. and cities voluntarily taxed 
themſelves to furniſh him with corn, iron, timber, 
and naval ſtores, So that in forty days after cuty 
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120 SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 

ting the timber, he was in a condition to ſet fa 
with a fleet of thirty new gallies, and about ſeven 
thoulund volunteers. 

Having diſciplined the volunteers which he 
carried with him into Sicily, he ſent Lzlius with 
the choiceſt of them, on board a'fleet of thirty gal- 
lies, to make a deſcent in Africa, and pillage the 
country. Lzxlius landed near Hippo, laid the ter- 
ritory about it waſte, and threw the people of Cat- 
thage into the utmoſt conſternation. Maſiniſſa was 
no fooner informed of his arrival, than he went 
to confer with him, and expreſſed his ſurprize tha: 
Sc1+10 fo long delayed his departure from Sicily; 
tnce there never could be a more favorable opportu- 
nity of attacking Carthage, which was deſtitute both 
of wen and provitions, The Numidian pritice pro- 


miſed to join Scipio, the moment he {ould arrive, 


4 PR 2 * 13 „ 7 * © Do | » „ 
with all iis fotfces: but adviſed Læiius to re-imbark 
his troops and return without delay, finde the Cu- 
tha inian flect was getting read, to imtercopt num. 


Lai 15 followed his ad 5 ice, and weich 5 ir 18 anchor 


the next day, arrived fare in Sicily with an um- 


meuſe booiy. 

JON ode; Beere ſuprized tlie city of Loeri, 
which ſtood on the ſea-coult now gictle, aud let 
Pleminius governor of the place. He: en retired 
to the iſland, and there went on with {tf piept 
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tions for the African expedition; hoping tliat at 
leaſt the next year the Republic would ſuffer him to 
carry the war into the neighbourhood of Carthage. 


And he was indeed then permitted to paſs over into 


Africa, and to take with him ſuch of the Roman 
troops in Sicily, as he thought fit for that enterprize. 


Ir has been obſerved already that he had gained 
over the two Numidian kings, Syphax and Maſiniſſa, 
On the other hand, Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco, un- 
dertook to draw off one of them at leaſt, by means 
of his daughter Sophoniſba, who is repreſented by 
hiſtorians as a lady of extraordinary beauty, ſub- 
lime Genius, engaging manner, and of a cour- 
age above her ſex. Her father, to gain Maſiniſſa, 
had promiſed her in marriage to him; but that 
prince being afterwards unfortunately diſpoſſeſſed 
of the throne of his anceſtors, Aſdrubal broke his 
word, and gave her to Syphax, who, forgetting his 
engagements with Sc1PIo, entered into an alliance 
with Carthage. However, to keep ſome meaſures 
with Rome, he wrote to Sc1P1o, acquainting him 
with his marriage, the new alliance he had made with 
the Carthaginians, and the neceſſity that he was 
under of taking part with them, in caſe they were 
attacked, The Proconſul received this letter with 
ſome turprize ; but concealing the contents of it 
from his army, he affembled his troops, and told 
lem, that both Maſiniſſa and Syphax complained of 

Vol. IV. NI . -his 


122 SCIPIO. AFRICANUS, 
his dilatorineſs, and preſſed him not to delay his 
departure; ſince they were ready to join him with all 
their forces. He then ordered his fleet to Lilybæum, 
and commanded his troops to repair thither by land, 
It is not certain, what number of men Sc1ye1o em. 
barked ; but never was embarkation made witl more 
order and ſolemnity. The concourſe of people, who 
came from all parts to ſec him ſet fail, and with him 
a proſperous voyage, was prodigious. Juſt before le 


weighed anchor, he appeared on the poop of his gal- 


| ley; and after an herald had proclaimed filence, 
addreſſed a ſolemn prayer to the gods; which ended, 
he ordered a victim to be ſlain, threw the entrails into 
the ſea, and then, while the trumpets ſounded, 
weighed and failed out of the harbour with a favor- 
able wind. He arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Africa, 
and landed at the Fair Promontory. 


Tu alarm and terror, which this unexpected 


deſcent cauſed at Carthage, is not to be expreſſed. 


The Republic had no general to make head again 
SCIPIo, except Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco, who wi 
not a match for him. Nor was ſhe provided with 
any regular and diſciplined troops. Sc1y1o, having 

ordered his fleet to Utica, encamped with his land- 
forces on certain eminences at a ſmall diſtance fron 
the coaſt, Thence he ſent out a detachment of fire 
hundred men to forage, Theſe were atttacked by # 


flying party under the command of Hanno, à you"s 
| | | war! 
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warrior, who had been ordered to obſerve the enemy's 
motions. The Romans had all the advantage, and 
the young Carthaginian fell in the engagement. 
Sc 1 10, looking upon this ſucceſs as a good augury, 
immediately drew near to Locha, a city which ſeem- 
ed to promiſe his ſoldiers a rich booty, But he 
had no ſooner planted his ſcaling ladders for the 
zſſault, than the inhabitants ſent an herald to de- 
mand their lives, with liberty to retire. Upon this 
Sc1P10 ſounded a retreat. But the greedy ſoldiers 
carried on the aſſault, ſcaled the walls, and entering 


| the city, put all, even the women and Children, to 
the ſword. But ſo barbarous an action, and ſo 


ſgnal a diſobedience, did not go unpuniſhed. The 
centmions, who had encouraged the ſoldiers to carry 
on the attack, were ordered to draw lots which of 
them ſhould die, Three of them were executed, and 
the guilty ſoldiers were deprived of the booty which 
they had taken, 


ArrER this expedition, Maſiniſſa came private- 


ly in the night to confer with So ir1o. He had been 
deprived of his kingdom by Syphax, and reſtored 


to it by the mediation of the Carthaginians; who 
readily embraced that opportunity of obliging a 
prince, whoſe bravery and enterprizing genius gave 
them no ſmall umbrage. However, Syphax detaired 
Maſiniſſa's mother, whom he had taken priſoner, as 
an hoftage for rhe ſecurity of her fon's fig elity. 

i Matinifla 
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124 SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 
Mafinifla was ſenſible that the Carthaginians were 
not fincere at the bottom; and therefore he ſtill je. 
tained his former affection for Rome, tho', to com. 


ply with the times, he had joined. Afdrubal with a | 
a ſtrong re-inforcement of horſe, In the private 


interview, which he had with Sci 10, it was agreed, 
that the Numidian ſhould continue to deceive the 
credulous Carthaginians, till a favorable opportuni- 


ty offered of breaking openly with them, and 'till | 


he could free himſelf from the conſtraint that he 


was under by the captivity of his mother. In the 


mean time Aſdrubal, at the head of twenty thouſand 


foot, ſeven hundred horſe, with an hundred and 


: forty elephants, drew near to Utica, which Scipio 
was preparing to inveſt. Maſiniſſa, who was one 
of the council of war on all occaſions, perſuaded 
Aſdrubal to detach his own ſon Hanno with a thou- 
ſand horſe, to watch the motions of the enemy, 


and attempt to enter- Utica with that Reinforce- | 


ment, promiſing to favour the enterprize with all 
his Numidian Cavalry. He then gave Sc1P10 no- 


tice of the deſign, who ſurprized the detachment, | 
and took Hanno priſoner. And now Maſiniſſa, not 


doubting but Aſdrubal would willingly exchange his 
mother for Hanno, joined the Romans with all his 


forces. This is the account of Appian, and is con- 


ſiſtent and probable ; tho' Livy tells the ſtory a little 
differently, and ſays that Hanno fell in the action, 


As | 


i? 
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As for Syphax, when he faw that his rival had 
declared for the Romans, he endeavoured firſt to 
draw him him off from the party which he had 
embraced ; but not ſucceding therein, he attempted 
to bribe one of his ſervants to poiſon him. This 
treachery was diſcovered ; and then Syphax, who 
had hitherto taken upon himſelt the office of medi- 
ator between Rome and Carthage, and had encamp- 
ed apart with his army, confiſting of fifty thouſand 
foot and ten thouſand horſe, kept no longer any 
meaſures with the Romans. He led his troops before 
Tholus, a place where the Romons had a magazine 
of corn, ſurprized it, and put the garriſon to the 


ſword. In the mean time, SCIP1O was ſo harraſſed 


by the enemy, who ſurrounded him, that he was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Utica, after he had con- 


tinued it for forty days, and retire, as the winter 


approached, to a more commodious place. The 
poſt, which he made choice of, was a promontory, 
under which his fleet was anchored. There he for- 
tifed his camp, and waited for the return of Spring, 
to renew the war with vigour, 


In. the mean time cloaths, corn,. and proviſions 
of all ſorts, were ſent from Rome to Sc1e10's army, 


in ſpight of the peeviih jealouſy of old Fabius, who 
was ever inveighing againit the Proconſul, and 
even moved in the ſenate to have him recalled, 
Jet Scie1o at the next election was honored with 

M 3 A par- 
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a particular mark of diſtinction. For, while the | 


other Proconſuls were nominated for a ſingle year, 
he was continued Proconſul in Africa "till the war 
ſhould be ended. 


tions between SC1Pio and Syphax, who had aſſum- 


ed anew the qualify of mediator. Early in the } 
Spring, the Proconſul ſent a detachment to take | 
Poſſeſſion of the old poſt, where he had encamped 


when he beſieged Utica, - Both the Romans and Af- 


Ticans imagined that his intention was to renew | 
that entei prize. But his real deſign was, to attack | 


the two camps of the enemy in the night. For Sy- 


phax was encamped with his army apart from the | 
Carthaginians. This ſcheme he imparted to his | 
troops the night before the attack. And the motion | 
being approved of by all, tho there were more men 
in each camp. than the whole of the Roman army, | 
Sc1ero divided his troops. He gave the command | 
of one part to Maſiniſſa, and of another to Lælius, 


ordering them to inveſt the camp of Syphax on dif- 
ferent ſides, and to ſet fire to their barracks, which 
were of wood, mats, hurdles, and ſuch-like combul- 
| tivle waterials, With reſpect to himſelf, he told 


Maſiniſſa and Lælius, that he would watch the mo- 
tions of Aſdrubal's army, but ſuſpend the attack of | 


his intrenchments, 'till he received advice, that they 
had penetrated to the centre of the Numidian camp. 


The 


Taz whole winter was ſpent in fruitleſs negotia | 
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The whole ſcheme was happily executed; the camp 
of Syphax firſt, and then that of Aſdrubal, was ſur— 
prized and burned. Many of the Carthaginians and 
Numidians were burnt alive in their beds. Some were 
ſuffocated with the ſmoak, Others ran to the gates, 
and were either ſtifled in the crowd, or maffacred 
by the enemy. Men, beaſts of burden, and elephants, 
all periſhed, either in the flames, or by the ſword, 
Thoſe, who leaped down from the top of the ram- 
parts, to avoid periſhing in the flames, were cut in 
pieces by parties of Roman troops, who had ſeized 
all the avenues to the two camps. The plain was 


all covered with dead bodies, and the two camps 


filled with heaps of athes and bones. Forty thou- 
ſand of the enemy, and eight elephants, periſhed 
either by fire or ſword. Many noble Carthaginians 
were taken priſoners, with eleven ſenators, and fix 
thouſand ſoldiers. The Romans ſaved out of the 
flames one hundred and ſeventy-eight ſtandards, ſix 
elephants, and about two thouſand Numidian horſes, 
SC1P10 did not loſe an hundred men in this deciſive 
action. 


Taz two African commanders, Aſdrubal and 
Syphax found means to make their eſcape with two 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. The confter- 
nation of the people at Carthage was inexpreſſibly 
great, when they ſaw Aſdrubal arrive there with the 
poor remains of his ſhattered army, The ſuffetes or 
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128 SCIPIO AF RIC ANUs. 
ſupreme magiſtrates immediately aſſembled the ſen- 
ators, who were divided in opinion; ſome being 


ſor the immediate recall of Hannibal, others for pro- 


poſing a truce with the enemy. But the Barcine fac- 
tion, which was for purſuing the war and continuing 
Hannibal in Italy, prevailed. Hanno, the ſon of 
Hamilcar, was appointed to command the troops in 
the room of Aſdrubal, who was ſentenced to die for 
his ill conduct. But the troops being for him, he 
avoided the execution of the fentente, and having 
aſſembled about eight thouſand foot and three thou- 


ſand horſe, he endeavoured to ſerve his country 


without any commiſſion from the Republic. Syphax, 
after his defeat, had retired to Abba, or Obta; 
where he was ſoon joined by Aſdrubal and other 


troops. So that in a very ſhort time they found 
themſelves in a condition to appear in the field once 


more; having drawn together from ſeveral paits 
near thirty thouſand men. 


Wirtz this army they encamped in a place cal- 
led the Great Plain, about five days march from 
Utica, which Scipio had beſieged anew. How- 


ever, he was no ſooner informed of their motions, 


than he turned the fiege into a blockade, and made 
haſte to attack them. After ſome light ſkirmiſhes, 
the two armies came to a general engagement, in 
which the Romans prevailed, and gained a complete 
victory. After this ſucceſs, the Proconſul diſpatched 

Lalius 
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Lælius and Maſiniſſa after Syphax, who, with the beſt 
part of his troops, haſtened back into his own coun- 
try. SCIPIO reſolved to make himſelf, in the mean 

time, maſter of the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage, With this view he marched to Tunis, 
from whence Carthage could be ſeen, and took it 
without the loſs of a ſingle man, the garrifon having 
deſerted it in a fright on his approach, 


Tux Carthaginians, in order to divert Sc1Pto 
from laying fiege to their capital, having with in- 
credible expedition fitted out a fleet of an hundred 
gallies, ſent it under the command of Hamilcar, the 
father of Hanno, to burn the Roman fleet, which 
lay under the promontory formerly mentioned, 
Sc1e1o, perceiving from Tunis the courſe which the 
Carthaginians ſteered, made what haſte he cou'd to 
preſerve his fleet ; and reaching the port by land, 
before the enemy arrived there by ſea, drew up his 
gallies as near the ſhore as he could, and repulſed 
the enemy, who nevertheicfs took fix of his gallies. 
With this ſmall prize Hamilcar retu:ned to Carth ge; 
and the Proconſul thought it adviſe ble to continue 
where he was, 'till he could receive from Italy a 
reinforcement of ſhips. For his whole fleet conſiited 
now but of fourteen gallies, 
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Id the mean time, Lælius and Maſiniſſa, who, 
with the third part of the legions, were gone in 
purſuit 
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purſuit of Syphax, penetrated, after fifteen days 
march into the heart of Numidia. Syphax, at the 
head of a very numerous army, advanced to meet 
them, but was vigorouſly repulſed in a general ac- 
tion wllich enſued, forced to fly, and purſued to 


the banks of a river, where Maſiniſſa himſelf took 


him priſoner, with his ſon Vermina. After this the 
victorious Numidian, with the approbation of Lz- 
lius, who was to follow him by flow marches, haſtened 
to appear before Cyrta, the capital of Syphax's do- 
minions. As he had taken the captive king with him, 


the city, being deſtitute of all hopes of relief, readily - 


ſurrendered. Maſiniſſa entered it in triumph, and 
haſtened to the palace, with full intention to puniſh 
Sophonitba, for entering into engagements with his 


rival, aſter ſhe had been betrothed to him, But he 
was ſoon diſarmed. For he no ſooner entered the 


palace than the beautiful queen, ſet off with all the 


charms of dieſs, fell at his feet, and, embracing his 


knees, conjured him, in the moſt moving manner, not 
to deliver her up to the Romans, but rather to free 


her by death from the chains of an inſulting enemy. 


Her words made a dee: impreſſion on Maſiniſſa. He 
looked tenderly on her, and feeling his former flame 
revive, he reached out his hand to her. This was 
a token that her requeſt was granted. But, as the 


fair captive properly belonged to Scipio, and Ma- 
| finifſa, who was but a ſubaltern in the Roman army, 


had no right to make ſuch a promiſe, he was greatly 


perplexed 4 
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perplexed to know how to perform it. At length 
he determined to follow the dictates of his love, 
thinking that neither Sc1e1o nor Lælius could lay 
any claim to her, after he had, by a lawful mar- 
riage, made her his own. 


Tax public rejoicings on this occafion were not 
over, when Lzlius arrived, He was ſo ſhocked at 
this precipitate marriage, that he reſolved at firſt to 
ſnatch the queen from the nuptial bed, and fend her 
away with the other captives to SC1IPIo. But, upon 
ſecond thoughts, he reſolved to refer the matter to 
the judgment of the Proconſul, and in the mean 
time let the prince enjoy his amours. 


As for Syphax, he was ſent under a ſtrong guard 
to ScIP1o's camp, where he was treated with 
great politeneſs and reſpect ; the Proconſul remem- 
bering the hoſpitable entertainment, which this 
prince had formerly given him at his court. As 
SCIPIO frequently took pleaſure in converſing with 
his royal captive, he learned of him, that if he had 
been leit to his own judgment, he would have con- 
tinued faithful to Rome; but that his wife Sophonitba, 
having by her irreſiſtible charms made herſelf miſtreſs 
of his heart, had induced him to prefer Carthage 
to Rome. Hereupon Scipio, fearing ſhe might 
gain ſuch an aſcendant over her new huſband, re- 
ſolved to take her from him, It was not long be- 

fore 
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122 SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 
fore Mafiniſſa, having reduced all Numidia, arrived 
at rhe Proconſul's camp with his new queen. Sc1p. 
19 received him with all poſſible marks of diſtine- 
tion; but took no notice of Sophonitba, tho' ſhe 
entered his tent together with Maſiniſſa. From the 
Proconſul's tent the was conducted to Miaſinifii's 
quarters, and there reſpected as his wife. But Sc1510 
by no means liking to ſee a Carthaginian woman 
with the title of queen in the midit of a Roman ar- 
my, had a private conference with Maſiniſſa a few 
days after his arrival, He complimented him in the 
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firit place on his heroic behaviour, and then, expoſ- 
tulating with him on his late conduct, exhorted him 
to conquer the love of pleaſure, and not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be enſlaved by a woman, after having ſubdu- 
ed a vaſt kingdom. At the ſame time he reminded 
him, that the ſpoils and captives taken from the 
enemy belonged not to him, but to the Romans, 
He concluded his ſpeech thus, “ I am very ſenſible, 
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cc that your heart trembles at the thought of the fa- ml 
« crifice I require of you; but return, Matiniila, T 
« return to your reaſon, Hitherto your weakneſs | ſh 
« deſerves pity, but it may become unpardonable, 5 
6% Your perſeverance in it may be attended with a MW © 
© long repentance.” The Numidian prince bluſthed . 
and wept. His heart was rent with oppoſite paſſions. F 
But at length his intereſt gained the aſcendant over . 
his love. He promiſed the general to ſhake off d 


his chains, and ſo far got the maſtery over his paſſion, 
| 4s 
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45 to carry in perſon to his beloved Sophoniſba the 
decree, which Scipio had pronounced againſt her, 
declaring that ſhe belonged to the Roman people. 
When he entered the tent, © Receive now, ſaid he, 
« the lafl teftimony of my affection and fidelity. It is 
« abſolutely out of my power to deliver you from 
4 the ſlavery with which you are threatened, any 
« other way than by death, Remember only, whoſe 
« daughter and whoſe queen you are, and then ſurely 
« you cannot be afraid to deſcend to the ſhades. 


« Mafinifſa will ſoon follow you thither.“ Tears 


flowed down the prince's cheeks, as he uttered theſe 
words ; and as ſcon as he had ſpoken them, he ruſhed 
out of the tent, where all things were prepared to give 
the unhappy queen the moſt ſpeedy and eaſy death. 
A ſlave, whoſe buſineſs it was to prepare poiſon, en- 
tered the tent as ſoon as Maſiniſſa went out, and pre- 
ſented to her the fatal cup. She took it with an air 
of great compoſure, and upbraided her weeping 
nurſe for diſhonouring her death with her tears. 
Then turning to the ſlave, © Let my huſband,” ſaid 
ſhe, * know that I die contented, fince I die by his 
orders. Aſſure him that I was forced, contrary to 
my inclinations, to enter into engagements with 
© another. My heart has been enſlaved to none but: 
«him; and as for my body, I readily abandon it 
to the fury of the Romans.” Having thus ſpoken, 
ſhe drank the poiſon, and almoſt inſtantly expired, 
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SCIPIo, to confole the Numidian prince, caref. 


ſed and diverted him. And, when he had aſſembled 
his troops, ſtiled him King for the firft time in 2 


juridical way, and preſented him with a crown of 


gold, a curule chair, an embroidered robe, and i 
Tunic adorned with Palm-branches. Thefe honors 


counter-balanced, in the prince's hearf, the remem- 


brance of his dear Sophoniſba; and he now conceiy- 
ed hopes of becoming maſter of all Numidia. 


Ax p now that the winter kept both armies from 


entering upon action, Scryro difpatched Lzlius | 


with Syphax, and the reſt of the captives, to Rome, 
and returned himſelf fo his old poſt near Tunis. The 


Carthaginians, alarmed at his neighbourhood, en- | 
deavoured to gain time by a fraudulent treaty of | 
peace, till Hannibal and Mago ſhould arrive from 
Italy. The better to impoſe upon the Proconſul, 
they ſent deputies to Rome, and with them a ſmall | 
number of Roman captives and deſerters; but at the | 
ſame time they prepared to renew the war with | 
vigour, ftrengthened themſelves with alliances on all! 
ſides, and once more prevailed upon Philip of Mace. 
don to engage in their inteteſt. While Sci ro, de.“ 
ceived by the fraudulent propoſals of the Cartha- J 
ginians, was ſuſpending hoſtilities in Africa, Lælius, 
arriving at Rome, gave the conſcript fathers a pom. 
pous, but true, account of his friend's exploits. | 
This occaſioned an univerſal joy in the city. Ti | 
| | Prevor } 
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Fretor publiſhed a decree for a general ſupplication, 


and the people crowded to the temples to return 
thanks for the Proconſul's 1 acceſs. Syphax, by order 
of the ſenate was conducted to Alba, in the country 
of the Marſi, and there kept to grace the triumph of 
the Roman general at his return. At the fame time 
the ſenate confhrmed the title, which Scipro had 
given to Maſinita, and ſent him new preſents in the 
name of the Republic, 


$C1P10 had granted the Carthaginians in Africa 
2 truce till their ambaſſadors returned from Rome, 
But in the mean time, an accident diſcovered 
the inſincerity of their intentions. Scipio had 
ſent for a reinforcement of ſhips both from Sicily 
and Sardinia, The ſquadron from Sicily was dif- 
perſed by a tempeſt, and many of the ſhips being 
driven near the port of Carthage, the Carthaginians 
ſeized and plundered them. Hereupon the Procon- 
ſul fent Marcus Bebius, with two other deputies, ta 
Carthage, to complain of the injuſtice and require 
ſatisfaction. But the ſenate, depending on the re- 
turn of Hannibal ; agreed to ſend them back with- 
out an anſwer. Nay, the veſſel which carried the 
envoys, was attacked by the Carthaginian admiral, 


and, after ſome reſiſtance, forced to run a- ground 


near the ſhore, where moſt af the Romans were kil- 
led: but the ambaſſadors themſelves had the gaod 
fortune to eſcape. This perfdy was too plain a 
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proof, that the war would be renewed with freſh 


vigour, as ſoon as Hannibal arrived. Nor was it of 
long before that general, ſo much wiſhed-for, cawe or 
within fight of Africa, which he had left at nine uy 
years of age, and had not ſeen for thirty-three years an 
paſt. He landed at Little Leptis, a City between ne 
Suſa, and Adrumetum. About the ſame time Lellus fly 
and Fulvius returned from Rome, the latter to con- {et 
tinue in his poſt of Lieutenant in Sc1y10's army, ti 
and the ſormer in quality of queſtor as well as lieu- Pp! 
tenant, | th 
_ | | th 
AND now the eyes of all the nations in Europe MW 
and Africa were fixed on the two heroes of the MI 0 
age, Sc1yP1o and Hannibal, who were to enter the MW 
lifts, The latter, being informed that hoſtilities were ge 
begun anew, gained over as many of the princes of MW ** 
Numidia, as he could, and among the reſt the ſecond WM ** 
ſon of Syphax, who joined him with a conſiderable . 
body of Numidian horſe, On the other hand, | 
| Sc1p1o purſued the war with all the fury, which MW © 
the perfidy of the Carthaginians deſerved. He took MW 
ſeveral towns by aſſault, put the garriſons to the WW 
ſword, and made the inhabitants paſs under the WW © 
yoke, However, he diſmiſſed the Carthaginian am- WW " 
baſſadors, who had been arreſted by Bebius, on their WI 
return from Rome, after having treated them with = 
great humanity and politeneſs ; tho' moſt of the of- i 
ficers were for retaliating upon them the injuries, . 


which their own ambaſſadors had ſuffered. 


As 
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As Scrie1o continued ravaging the tertitories 
of Carthage and taking her cities, Hannibal was 
ordered to advance towards him, and ſtop his pro- 


gre ſs. Accordingly, he leſt Adrumetum, marched 


an hundred and ſeventy-five miles, and encamped 
near Zama, a town in Africa Propria, about ſeventy- 
fre miles from Carthage. From his new camp he 
ſent out ſpies to obſerve the ſituation and firength of 
the enemy. Theſe ſpies, being diſcovered and ap- 


prehended ; were by Scir1o's order led into all 


the quarters of the camp, and after they had been 


thewn every thing which they came to learn, dif- 


miſſed with money to defray the expences of the 
journey, Hannibal was ſo ſtruck with admitation at 
the magnanimity and confidence of the Roman 
general, that he immediately reſolved to aſk an in- 


terview with him, in order to a peace. With this 


view he addreſſed himſelf to Maſiniſſa, begging him 
'0 intercede with the Proconſul, and perſuade him 
o come to ay interview. Maſiniſſa diſcharged his 
commiſlion with zeal. But the people, having got 
the aſcendant at Carthage, would hearken to no 
meatures, which tended to 2 reconciliation. Nav ; 
Gders were diſpatched to Hannibal, to continue the 
war, and come to a decifive battle without delay. 
But, notwithRanding theſe orders, which had been 
extorted from the ſenate by the people, Hannibal, 
hau ing obtained the Proconſul's conſent, drew near 
tom an interview, and encamped with his army about 
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five miles from the Romans. There was between the 
two camps a large plain, entirely open, and whiere 


no ambuth could be laid. Thither the two generals 


repaired, efcorted by a like number of guards, and 
then ſeparating from their attendants, each with his 
mterpreter, they held a private conference, Perhaps 
two greater men never met, nor was ever any deli- 
beration of more importance. Theſe two herocs 


had never ſeen one another; but fame had given 


each an high eſteem of his opponent. Hannibal is 
ſaid to have been ſtruck with admiation at the fiſt 
ſight of Sciy10. His hair flowed down his back to 
a great length. He had an equal mixture of majeſty 


and ſweetneſs in his countenance. He was in his 


full ſtrength and bloom, and deemed one of the moſt 


comely men of the age. There was nothing affected 


or too negligent about him. His habit was plain, but 


neat, and ſuch as became a ſoldier, who deſpiſed the 
fiudied elegances of dreſs. Their ſurprize at meet | 
ing kept them for ſome moments in a profound fi- | 
lence, which Hannibal firſt broke with a long de- 
ſcant on the viciſſnudes of fortune; and then, hav- Þ 
ing artfully flattered the Roman, he propoſed the ; 
ceflion of Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and of all the 
Iſlands between Italy and Africa, as the terms of a | 
peace. SCIPIO anſwered with all the haughtinels 
of a conqueror, that he ofered nothing, but what | 


the Romans alieady pofſe/'el; that if he had made | 
ſuch a pre poſal before he left Italy, it might pe- 
aps 
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haps have been thought a tolerable one; but now 
his republic would infiſt upon conditions of a dit- 
ferent nature, which he propoled, adding, “ If you 
„like theſe conditions the Roman ſenate and people 
« will condeſcend to enter into a treaty with your 
« republic ; if not, let us fly to arms, and decide 
© the controverſy, by the ſword.” At theſe words 


the two generals parted, and each returned to his 


camp, to prepare for a general action, 


EAR IV the next morning Scipio marched out his 
troops into the plain, and ſent a detachment to ſeize 
an eminence between the two camps. Theſe meeting 
with a detachment ſent by Hannibal for the ſame 
purpoſe, repulſed them, and made themſelves ma- 
fters of that poſt. This brought on a general action, 


contrary (as ſome ſay) to the inclination of Hannibal, 


Never was a more memorable battle fought, whether 
we conſider the generals, the armies, the two ſtates 
that contended, or the 1mportance of the victory. 
Both commanders diſplayed an uncommon {kill in 
drawing up their men, and chuling their ground, 
and no leſs courage and reſolution in charging the 
enemy. They both repreſented to their men, that 
this battle muſt decide, whether Rome or Carthage 
ſhould give law to the world. Never was victory 
more obitinately diſputed, The Carthaginians, eſ- 
pecially in the ſecond line, performed wonders, re- 
pulſing thice times the Roman Legionaries with great 

laughter 


a. ,ta_d 
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ſlaughter, As for Hannibal's firſt line, which conſiſt- 
ed of mercenaries, it was put to the rout at the firſt 
onſet, which at length occaſioned the defcat of the 
ſecond line. For the Romans, puſhing on the rout- 
ed mercenaries with their bucklers, forced them 
back on the Carthaginians, and by that means put 
the ſecond line imo confuſion, and at laſt obliged 
them to give ground, and betake themſelves to flight, 
But the greateſt difficulty was, to break into the 
enemy's phalanx, where Hannibal commanded in 
perſon. i 8 


Tar phalanx was the choice of Hannibal's army ; 


the Carthaginian general having formed it of thoſe 


veterans, who had often made the Romans tremble 


in the plains of Italy. However, SC1e1o advanced 
boldly at the head of his Haſtati, or ſpearmen, to 
attack this formidable body. But the ground which 
he was to crofs, in order to come at the phalanx, 
was covered with dead bodies, bucklers and darts, | 
and the earth ſoaked with blood, and ſo ſlippery, 


that his men could hardly keep their feet, He there- 
fore ordered the Principes and Triarii to join them; 
and having dr vn up all his men in one great front, 
marched over heaps of dead bodies againſt Hannibal, 


who at the head of his phalanx kept his men cloſe, 


and waited for him. The Romans fell upon this 


laſt body with a fury not to be expreſſed; but tlie 


Carthagiuians, encouraged by the preſence and 


example 


© 4 A42% 


example of their leader, kept their ground, in ſpite 
of the utmoſt efforts of the whole Roman infantry. 
Sc1P1o, reſolving either to compleat the victory, 
or periſh in the attempt, at the head of the legion- 
aries exerted all his ſkill and perſonal bravery ; 
but could not by any means break into that impe- 
netrable body, The attack was often renewed, but 
to no purpoſe, The ground was covered with heaps 
of dead bodies; but not one of the Carthaginians of- 
fered to fly, or even quit his rank, The Proconſul, 
fuding all his efforts unſucce(ful, was at a loſs what 
to do. But while he was under the deepeſt concen 
to ſee his Lrave legionaries fall in great numbers, with- 
out being able to gain the leaſt advantage over the 
enemy, Lælius and Mafiniſſa, returning from the 


purſuit of the Carthaginian and Numidian cavalry, 


appeared very ſeaſonably on the field of battle, and 
attacked the phalanx in the rear. And now Han- 
nibal could hold out no longer. His phalanx was 
put in diſorder, and ſo terrible a ſlaughter made 
of thoſe brave men, that ſew of them eſcaped. 
Hannibal, after having ſignalized himſelf by a 


thou ſand acts of valour, was at length obliged to 


fave himſelf by flight. Mafinifſa, tho wounded, pur- 


ſued him cloſe, being very defirous to crown his other 


exploits with the capture of the general himſelf. 
But the Carthaginian, favoured by the darkneſs of 
the night, got ſafe into Thon, a ſmall city in that 
teighbourhood, attended only by twenty horſemen. 
Thence 
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Thence he fled, with one man only, in. whom he | 


could confide, and taking the road to Adtumetum, 


reached that city in two days and two nights, Ih | 


this action, about twenty thouſand men wers ſlain on 


the fide of the Carthaginians, and as many priſoners 
taken, among whom were many Macedonians, with 


Sofipater their commander. The Romans did not 
loſe above two thouſand men: a memorable victay! 
which raiſed Se1P16 above Hannibal, and paved 


the way for the Romans to the conqueſt of the | 


world, 


HANN 18A was ſoon called from Adrumetum to | 
Carthage, where he declared in the ſenate, that | 
they had no reſource but in a peace, Theſe words, | 


from the mouth of the warlike Hannibal, were de- 


ciflye ; and Carthage now thought ſincerely of ul | 
ing all means to ſoften the Reman general, whoſe | 
humane temper was well known. Thirty of the chief 


nobility were diſpatched away to Tunis, Where 


geilo then was. Theſe deputies ſpared neither | 
ſubmiffions, proteſtations, nor promiſes. Sc1y10 | 
received them at firſt with the haughty air of 2 | 


conqueror, and ſeemed not to give ear to their pro- 


poſals. Yet at the bottom, he was as defirous of con- 
cluding a peace, as they were, For he had certain 
intelligence from his friends at Rome, that the con- 
ſul Nero was fitting out a flect with all expedition, | 
in order to paſs into Africa, and rob him of the 

| | glory | 


ſu 
th 
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gory of finiſhing the war there. The next day 
therefore he ſent for the deputies, whom he had re- 
jected the day before, and imparted to them the con- 
ditions, on which he was willing to grant them a 
peace: / They were to quit for ever their pretenſions 
to Spain and all the iſlands in the Mediterranean; to 


+ deliver up all deſerters, fugitive ſlaves, and all the 


[talians, who had followed Hannibal, all their ſhips 

of war, except ten, and all their elephants ; were 
to enter into no war, without conſent of the Romans; 

to reſtore the fi ps and effects taken during the late 

truce ; to pay ten thouſand talents in fifty years; to 
ſupply the Roman legions with corn, and to pay 

their auxiliaries, till the return of, their ambaſſadors 

from Rome ; and to deliver up an hundred hoftages 

for the performance of the ſeveral articles. Theſe 

hard conditions were readily complied with, Han- 

nibal himſelf declaring zealouſly for a peace. Pur- 

ſuant to his advice, deputies were ſent to Sc1P1o's 
camp, to make ſatisfaction for the ſhips and effects 

taken from the Romans during the truce ; and the 
whole ſum amounted to twenty-five tlicuſand pounds 
weight of ſilver. 


Tar conditions were ratified at Rome, and then 
the Carthaginians began to execute the articles. They 
delivered up all deſerters, priſoners, and elephants, 
with five hundred fail of thips, gallies, and frigates, 
which Scip10 burned at ſea, within fight of Car- 
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thage: they diſcharged the firſt payment of the 


tribute; and SC1P10o prepared for his departure, 


Bur before he left Africa, he ſettled Maſiniſſa | 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his hereditary domin- | 
ions, and of all the places, which he had taken | 


from Syphax. This done, he ſailed to Lilybzun, 


and thence to Italy, On the news of his landing, | 
the people flocked from all parts to ſee the deliverer | 
of Rome, and the conqueror of the formidable Han- 
nibal. From the port where he landed to Rome, | 
the roads were crowded with infinite numbers ; not 
only the citizens, but even the peaſants running | 
to behold and applaud the man, to e owed 


their liberty : and Preſervation. 


| As he drew near to Rome, the whole city went | 
out to meet him; and ſuch of the citizens and ſe— 
nators, as had at firſt oppoſed his expedition were | 


the mott earneſt to congratulate him on the ſucceſs 


of it. He wanted only to have received the con- 


gratulations of the great Fabius; but he was dead, 


However, the conqueror had the ſatisfaction to find 5 
that the predictions of this old general had proved | 


falſe, and ſerved only to augment his glory. Both 
ſenate and people concurred in decreeing him 24 
triumph, which was the moſt magnificent that had 
ever been ſeen in Rome. Polybius ſays, that Syphax 
adorned his triumph, and died a few days aſter; 
But 


I -2 
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but others affiim that he died before it. Among 


the captives was the famous poet Terence, at that. 
time very young. The ſenator Terentius Culco, 
who had been taken by the Carthaginians, and de- 


livered by Sc1y1o from a cruel captivity, to ſhew 


his gratitude, wore in the triumphal proceſſion, the 
Pileus, or cap of Liberty, as a Symbol of his having 
obtained his freedom. The booty which Scir1o 
brought from Africa, was immenſe. Among other 
things he delivered to the quæſtors one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds weight of ſilver. The repub- 


lic, to ſhew her gratitude to a man who had done 


her more important ſervices than all the other com- 
manders together; would have raiſed him above 
the level of other citizens, by beftowing on him, as 
ſome authors write, the perpetual dictatorſhip, and 
erecting ſtatues to him in the public places of the 
city. But Scipro wiſcly declined thoſe extraordin- 
ary honors, contenting himſelf with tlie glorious 


name of AFKICANUS, which hiftory has preſerved 


to him, as a laſting monument of his conqueſts in 
Africa, 


Six years after, he was raiſed a ſecond time to 
the conſulthip, having for his collegue Tiberius Sem- 


pronius Longus. Notwithſtanding which, the Ro- 


mans were gradually forgetting their obligations to 


the great Scir10. For it was but the ſecond year 


after, that his couſin german Scipio Naſica and his 


| conſtant friend and companion Lzlius applicd for 
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the ſame honor, yet loſt it ; tho' ſupported by all 
the intereſt of Ar RICAN US. He had indeed ſome- 
what diſobliged the commons, by the invidious 
diſtinction, which he had procured for the ſenators 
the year before, of fitting in the Orcheſtra at the 
ſcenic ſhews, apart from other ſpectators. 


Bur in the year of the city 563, Lzlius and Lu— 
cius Scipio, the biother of our hero, were conſuls 
together. The former of theſe had the reputation of 
being the abler commander. He therefore artfully 


Propoſed to his collegue, that inſtead of drawing | 


lots for their reſpective provinces, they ſhould leave 
the matter to the deciſion of the ſenate. Scl 
AFRICANUS adviſed his brother to accept of the 
propoſal ; and when the affair was laid before the 
ſenate, he offered to ſerve under his brother in 
quality .of his lieutenant. There needed no other 
argument, The conſcript ſathers immediately aſſigned 
Aſia to the two Sc1P10's, as their common province. 
Thus the great AxRicaNnvus ſhewed more regard to 
the honor of his family, than partial affection to 
his friend, It would have caſt a blemiſh on his bro- 
ther, if he had not bcen judged fit to command the 
army againſt Antiochus, who was now at war with 
the Romans, and it was the conduct of this war, 
which Lælius affected. The two brothers immediate- 
ly embarked at Brunduſium with thirteen thouſand 


men, and landed at Apollonia, Thence they march- 
ed 
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ed through Epirus and Theſſaly to Amphiſſa, where 
they granted the Atolians a ſix-months' truce, and 
purſued their march through Macedon and Thrace to 
the Helleſpont. When they arrived at the Cherſo- 
neſus, AFRICANUs received advice of his ſon's 
being taken priſoner by the Syrians, an accident 
which gave him great uneaiineſs. He had brought 
him into Greece, to form him to the military profeſ- 
| fion, and had ſent in a Chalcidian ſhip to Demetrius, 
beinz unwilling to expoſe him to any hazards in 


Aſia, But in his paſſage, the ſhip which carried 


him, being attacked and taken by a Syrian galley, 


the young Roman was brought to Antiochus, who 


treated him with all the marks of honor that were 
due to his birth, and the reputation of his father, 


Tar Sc1P1o's continued their march and took 
poſſeſſion of Lyſimachia, which Antiochus had unac- 
countably evacuated, Finding no enemies at the Hel- 
leſpont to diſpute their paſſage, they croſſed over in 
good order, and ſpent ſome time at Troy. Antiochus, 
now that the Romans were in Aſia, made propoſals of 
peace, and paid his court to AFRICAN us particu- 
larly, letting him know by his ambaſſador, that he 


was not only 1eady to reſtore his fon without ranſom, ' 


but to ſhare all his treaſures with him, and even to 
place him on the ſame throne. Africanus returned 
a friendly anſwer ; but his propoſals were rejected. 
He therefore made all the neceſſary preparations 
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for preventing their further progreſs. The Roman 


forces were encamped in the neighbourhood of Elœa, 
when Africanus was attacked by a dangerous illneſs, 
Antiochus no ſooner heard of it, than he ſent his 
ſon to him without ranſom. A moſt noble inſtance 
of generoſity in a provoked enemy! He was receiy- 
ed with inexpreſſible joy, and the father, after hay- 
ing embraced him a thouſand times, charged the 
Syrian who brought him, to return his moſt hearty 
thanks to Antiochus and tell him, that he could 
no otherwiſe ſhew his gratitude at preſent, but by 


giving him one piece of advice, which was, by no 


means to hazard a battle, till he was recovered and 
returned to the camp. His intention undoubtedly 
was, in caſe of a misfortune, to do him ſervice, 
The tranſports of joy, which Ar RICAN us felt on 
this occaſion, gave a turn to his diſtemper, and quite 
cured him. But before he was in a condition to re- 
turn to the camp, his brother appointed another 
lieutenant in his room, and marched againft Anti- 


ochus, whom he totally defeated in the battle of | 


Magneſia. The Syrian monarch then ſued again 
for peace, which was granted on more favorable 


conditions than he could have well expected, chict- | 


ly through the means of AFRICANUS, 


AND now Rome being diſengaged from all foreign 


wars, the moſt zealous republicans took ple: ſure in 


proſecuting the chief men in the ſtate. They thought | 
| it 


it 
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it perhaps a refined policy to humble thoſe in times 
of peace, whom they had exalted in times of war. 
Cato, who had always been a ſecret enemy to SC1F- 
10 AFRICANUS, no ſooner ſaw the republic in a 
condition to do without him, than he reſolved to 
deftroy him. With this view he engaged two tribunes 
of the people, both of the name of Petilius to cite 
him before the tribes, to anſwer to a charge of miſ- 
demeanour. One of the tribunes made it matter of 
accuſation againſt him, that he had ſpent a whole 
winter in effeminacy and pleaſures at Syracuſe, be- 
fore he went into Africa. The other charged him 
with the pillage of Locri, and many violences com- 
mitted in that city by Pleminius, whom he had ap- 
pointed governor of the place. But the grand ac- 
cuſation was, that he had received great fums from 
Antiochus, to procure him an advantageous peace. 
The number of accuſers was fo great, that the whole 
day was ſpent in their ſpeeches; fo that the trial 
was poſtponed to the twenty-ſeventh day after. In 
the mean time, the tribunes moved in the ſenate, 
that Scipio ſhould be obliged to give an account 


of the ſpoils that he had brought from Aſia, and 


produce the book in which he had ſet down the ſums 
received from Antiochus; and the ſenate complicd 
with the motion. When the time came for deter- 
mining the affair, it happened to be the ſame day of 
the year on which he had obtained the famous victory 
over Hannibal at Zama. Sc1y1o brought his book 


O 3 of 
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of accompts with him, and having only ſhewed it to 
the people, he tore it in pieces before them, ſaying, 
On this day Hannibal was conquered, and Car- 
* thage ſubdued : why then do we trifle it away in 
« hearing idle declamations? The Gods expect us at 
< the capitol : follow me, Romans; let us go thither, 
« and jointly offer up our vows and thankſgivings.” 
He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when the tribes 
began to move, and the whole aſſembly followed him. 


Even the officers, whoſe bufineſs it was to attend 


the tribunes, deſerted them, This was a glorious 
triumph for the accuſed, 


HowEVER, he was cited to appear a third time; 
and then he gave way to the ſtorm, retiring to 
his country-houſe in the neighbourhood of Naples. 
The tribunes proceded in order to condemn him, 
as by default; tho' Lucius Scipio appeared, and 


alledged that his brother was ſick. This fury againſt | 
ſo venerable a man, raiſed even the compaſſion of . } 


his enemies. A tribune of the people, named Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, tho' an avowed enemy to the Cornel- 
ian family, declared, to the great ſurprize of all, 
that he thought Scipio Aſiaticus (for he gained this 
ſurname for his ſucceſs againſt Antiochus) ought to 
be believed concerning the ſickneſs of his brother; 
and then went on thus: © If Sci 10 were at Rome, 


1] would oppoſe his appearing to take his trial, 
What! Shall the conqueror of Carthage appear at 
the 


1 
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« the foot of our tribunal, to be reviled there by 
«© an inſolent populace? Did he conquer Hannibal 


« and Antiochus, to fall a ſacrifice to the two Pe- 


* tiliufes? Shall we pretend to triumph over a man 
* who has been honoured with ſo many triumphs of 
„the nobleſt kind? Let him at leaſt find a ſafe re- 
treat for his old age in the port to which he is 
«© retired for refuge.” This unexpected declaration, 
from an old enemy of the Scirio's, had ſuch an 
effect on the reſt of the tribunes, that they diſmiſſed 
the tribes, telling them, that they would conſider 


more maturely of the bufineſs. Whether ScIPIOS 


ſickneſs was feigned or real, we cannot determine : 


but it is certain that he died ſoon after, in the forty- 


eighth year of his age. He is ſaid to have been ſo 
diſſatisfied with the cowardice of the fenate, the ini- 
quity of the people, and the ingratitude of both, that, 
at his death, he deſired his wife Emelia, the daugh- 
ter of Zmeilius Paulus, who died gloriouſly at the 
battle of Cannæ, not to carry his bones to Rome. 
She erected a Mauſcleum for him at Liternum, where 
his ſeat was, and where he died, and there placed 
his ſtatue, with that of the poet Ennius, who was 
probably his faithful friend, and the companion of 


his retreat. Such was the end of the greateſt com- 


mander, and the moſt accompliſhed citizen, which 
the Roman republic lad ever produced, 
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CHAP. III. 
Of MARIAMNE. 


"TA HE Heroine before us was the wonder and f 
Ed delight of all who knew her; but unhappi- | 
ly one of thoſe, whoſe virtue was chiefly exerciſed } 
in calamity, and ſhone moſt conſpicuous in diftref, | 
But true fortitude is more diſtinguiſhed in ſuffering | 
than in action. It is onl to be lamented that thoſe | 
very charms and perfections, which weie engaging | 
and endearing to exceſs, ſhould have proved the 
_ cauſe of thoſe cruel injunct ions, which brought on ; 


ſo many infelicities and an untimely death, 


MaRIAMNE was the daughter of Alexander g 
the ſon of Ariſtobulus ſometime king and high: prieſt f 
of the Jews, and of Alexandra the daughter of | 
Hyrcan, who was the elder brother of the ſame N 
Ariſtobulus, and alſo King and high-prieſt. So that ; 
ſhe was, both by father and mother, of the Aſmo— 
ncan family, which had reigned over the Jewith | 
nation, from the time that Judas Maccabeus had | 
taken the government upon him, an hundred and 
twenty nine yeais. Her education was in all reſpedts | 
ſuitable to the dignity of her birth, and, as ſhe | 
grew up, her perſofial beauty ſuch, as had no equal 

in 


MARIAMNE. 153 
in the age which ſhe adorned. She was married to 
Herod, the ſon of Antipater, in the forty-ſecond 
year before the birth of CHRIST. But, as the ſlate 
of Judea was much troubled at this time, the nup- 
tials were not publicly celebrated till ſome few years 
after, Her huſband, an Idumzan by birth, was now 
the favorite of Hyrcan, but much diſliked by the 
Jews on account of his extraction. On the arrival of 


Mark Antony in Syria, to ſettle the affairs of that 


province; they preferred a ſevere accuſation againſt 
lim and his brother Phaſael, as having engroſſed all 
the power and adminiſtration of Judea, and left Hyr- 
can only the bare name of prince. But Herod, who 
was then paying his court to Antony, had ſo much 
intereſt with him, that neither now, nor at any time 
after, would he liſten to their complaints, 


Soo after Antigonus, the uncle of MARIAMs 
NF, invaded Judea, under the protection of a Par- 
thian army. This occaſioned much bloodſhed, in 
the courſe of which a" pretended agreement being 
mediated by the Parthian commander, Phaſael was 
betraved, and loſt his life by his own credulity. 
But Herod, who juſtly ſuſpected the treachery of 


the Parthians, found means to convey himſelf away 


together with his mother, his beloved MARIAMNE, 
her mother Alexandra; and his brother Pheroras, 
with all his friends, ſervants and valuable things, 
and a numerous eſcort of his own men of war. With 

theſe 
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theſe he fought his way into Idumea, through the ; 
Parthians and Antigonians, who purſued him. When | 
he arrived at Maſſada, the place where he intended 
to retire, it being a very ſtrong and almoſt impreg- y 
nable fortreſs, he found it too ſmall to contain all | 
his chen; ſo that he was forced to diſmiſs nine thou- | 
ſand of them. Here he left his family and treaſure : 
under the care of his brother Joſeph, and a garriſon s 
of eight hundred men; and having furniſhed it with 7 
all neceſſaries, he went into Arabia and Egypt; 
and thence ſet ſail for Rome. When he came. there, : 
he addreſſed himſelf firſt to Antony, and then to 
Octavian; to whom he related all that had happened b 
in Judea, and the deſperate conditon of his affairs; 5 
and partly by his entreaties, and the commemoration : 
of his father's friendſhip to Julius Cæſar, and partly 
by the promiſe of a large ſum, ſo worked upon them, f 
that they reſolved to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their 2 
power. Antony, on the ſcore of the old kindneſſes ; 
of Antipater, performed more than Herod expe | 
ed, or even defired of him, The higheſt of his 
aim was, to have had Ariſtobulus, the brother of , 
his beloved MARIAMNE, ſettled on the throne, b 
and himſelf to have been at the head of the Jewiſh | 
affairs under him, as his father had been under | 
Hyrcan. MV hereas, the Triumvirs actually reſolved } 
to procure him the crown; tho' this was contrary |} 
to the Roman method, who uſually paid a due 
regard to the royal line of their dependent Kings f 
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MARIAMNE, I;5 
By their influence, he was choſen by the ſenate, and 
Antigonus voted an enem, to them. Thus Herod 


a was made king of Judea, in the conſulſhip of Cneius 
= Domitius Cilvinus, and Aſinius Pollic. The con- 
: 5 dition in which he had left his affairs in Judea, and 
a ] his family in Idumea, not permitting him to'ftay | 
Fe : longer than ſeven days after his inauguration, he 
4 | ſet out for Brunduſium, and ſailed thence to Ptolo- 
h ; mais, where he landed about the latter end of the 
OW fummer. So that he ſpent but three months in this 
K expedition, both by ſea and land. 
o | = | 
4 : WriLeF he was thus ſucceſsful at Rome, his Ma- 
s; M4 viNneg, now queen of Judea, was cloſely be- 
\n MJ ſeged by Antigonus in the fortreſs of Maſſada, which, 
ly E tho it was well provided with all other neceila- 
n, f ies, yet was greatly diſtreſſed for want of water: 
ir MW inſomuch that her brother-in-law, Joſeph, who 


Ke 5 commanded there, was contriving means to make 
* Iz: deſperate ſally and break through the beſiegers. 
bat, happily for him, on the very night that he in- 
* ; tended to put this in execution, there fell ſuch a 
W bevy rain, as filled all their ciſterns again. He now 


©, | h 
1 MW ticrefore thought of nothing, but how to make a 
B brave defence, till his brother ſhould come and 


d © fflieve him, while he ftill made ſome bold ſallies, 
y | and killed not a fey of the beſiegers. 
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HE RoD, on the other hand, was not idle. His 
thoughts were wholly bent upon reliev ing his diſtreſ- i 
ſed family, but eſpecially his beloved MARI AMNE; ; 


a princeſs, who was indeed very well worth al 
his care and concern ; whether we conſider her as 
deſcended from a long ſeries of illuſtrious kings ind} 


high-prieſts, or a perſon of exalted virtue and merit, | ; 
and adored with the moſt endearing charms of | body] 


CO 3s Fc 


Te n= Tis * 
3 


and mind. As ſoon therefore as he was arrived at) 


Ptolomais, he got an army together of Jewith and 5 


other troops, which his generoſity ſtill augmented as 


faſt as he went; inſomuch that a very little time] 


had brought almoſt the whole province of Galilee] 
into his intereſt. At the ſame time Ventidius had! 


orders from Antony to aſſiſt him with all his forces, | 
So that he was now ſtrong enough to mirch againtÞ 
Antigonus, and to rclieve Maſſada. Ile ttopped 


however to lay ſiege to Joppa, a place of too great 5 
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3 
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importance to be left behind in the hands of the 


enemy. But as this ſurrendeied ſoon after, he march- 
ed to the relief of his beſieged friends, and in ſpitef 


* 733 2 
Ns 7 HET . 2 


of the many ambuſhes which Antigonus laid in his 3 


way, reached Maſlada, forced the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege, and was joyfully received by all his family, 
whom he removed to Samaria, as to a place of moref 


ſecurity, while the war ſhould continue, Some timeſ 


after, he gained a complete victory over Antigonus, 
and had thoughts of attempting Jeruſalem. But winter 


coming on, and the ſoldiers not being able to bear 
le 


9 


M* 
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the fatigues of a ſiege, he put them into winter- 
quarters; and ſet about getting ready all things ne- 
ceſſary for beginning it early in the following ſpring. 


— 


WailLE theſe preparations were making, Herod 
went to Sama1ia, and there publicly celebrated his 
marriage with MARIAMNE, whom he had betroth- 
ed four years before : but had been hindered from 
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14 
making any public celebration of his nuptials, by the 1 
troubles which ſurrounded him ever ſince. He had 2 
great reaſon to hope that this marriage would effec- 5 
tually reconcile the Jewith nation to him, whom he | 
knew to retain an affectionate zeal for the Aſmonean 
family. And this, he judged, would likewiſe faci- 
litate the ſurrender of Jeruſalem, by withdrawing 
numbers of the beſieged Jews from the party of An- 
tigonus. 

thef By this time he had procured a re- inforcement 


of thirty thouſand men. And Soſius, the Roman, 
who had been ſent to his afliftauce at the head of 
his cleven legions and fix thoufand horſe, beſides ſome 
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acl auxiliary troops hired from Syria, was marching 
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ily, through Phœnice to join him. With this numerous 
ore army they beſieged and ſtormed Jeruſalem at the 
imeſ end of fix months. This concluded the reign of the 
nu, Aſmoneans. For Antigonus, the laſt male of that 
nerf race that bore the regal title, ſurrendered himſelf to 
bear Sofius, who ſent him to Antony, by whom he was 
the Voi. V. P | put 
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1:8 MARIAMN E. 
put to a ſhameful death, at the earneſt ſollicitations 
of Herod, 


Bur he had ſtill another rival left, and that was 
the late king Hyrcan, the grand-father of Ma k1- 
AMNE, whom the Parthians had carried off with 
them to Babylon. There he might have thought 
himſelf happy, being highly reſpeRed by the Par- 
thian monarch, and by all the Jews of the diſperſion, 
who confidered him as their rightful King, and high- 
prieſt. But by the earneſt defire and preſſing invi— 


tations of Herod he was at length perſuaded to leave 


his ſafe aſylum and return to Jeruſalem. He was 
at ſirit received with great friendſhip and magnifi- 
cence. Nothing was forgotten, which might tend 
to. conceal the treacherous detign, which was hatch- 
ing againſt his life. But at laſt, under the pretence 
of a plot, he was beheaded in the eightieth year of 
his age. e . 


Bur while theſe things were yet in agitation, 
Herod was not a little diſturbed with domeſtic jars. 
Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcan and the mother 


of Ariftobulus and MaR1IamMNE, a woman of an 


haughty ſpirit, could not bear to ſee an obſcure Ba- 
byloniſh prieſt preferred before her fon to the ponti- 
fical dignity, For ſuch was Ananel, whom Herod 
had raiſed to that high office. And Hyrcan had 
Leen rendered incapable of it by Antigonus, when 
| he 
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he fell into the hands of the Parthians, by having 
his ears cut off. She was ever expoſtulating with 
him the injury done to her ſon, and infiſting, that 
the pontifical dignity belonging in right of ſucceſſion 


to him alone, as being deſcended by father and mo- 


ther from Alexander Jannzus, none but he ought in 
juſtice to be inveſted with it. But Herod, who was 
confcious that the voung prince had an equal right 
likewiſe to the regal dignity, was afraid to grant her 


the one, left ſhe ſhould find ſome means in time of 


{ſeizing on the other. This induced her to write to 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, not doubting but her 
intereſt with Antony might greatly influence him in 
favor of her ſon, It was impoſſible for her to carry 


on that correſpondence ſo clofely, but Herod had 


ſome intimation of it ; who fearing the worſt from 
thoſe two intriguing princeſſes, was forced for the 
preſent, notwithſtanding the irregularity of it, to 
conſent to the depoſition of Ananel, and the inveſ- 
ture of Ariſtobulus with that dignity ; pretending 
that he had only given it to the former, 'till the 
latter was arrived at a ſuitable age for it, 


Tx1s condefceniion of Herod, backed with fo 


plauſible an excuſe, wrought a kind of reconciliation 


between them; but which was nothing Iefs than in- 
ſincere on either fide, eſpecially on Herod's. He fill 
ſuſpected the intrigues of the mother, and fearcd 
ne merit of the fon, whoſe high birth and blooming 
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_ virtues, joined to a graceful perſon, attracted the 
eyes and hearts of the Jewiſh nation. Therefore, 
upon ſome pretence or other, he quarrelled with 
Alexandra, ſorbad her to meddle with any pub- 
lic affaiis, and at laſt cauſed her to be confined 
to her palace, and narrowly watched. In the 
mean time, Cleopatra having ſent her and her ſon 
an invitation to come to her, ſhe was cafily per- 
ſuaded to accept it; ſince ſhe could now only look 


upon herſelf as Herod's priſoner, from whoſe jealouſy 


the had every thing to fear. The difficulty was, 
how to conceal their flight from his watchful ſpics. 
She entruſted her deſign only to two faithful ſervants, 
one of whom was to procure her a ſhip to carry them 


oft, and the other to provide two coffins, the one 


for her ſon, and the other for herſelf, to convey 
them in that manner to the ſhip. But unfortunately, 
one of the two ſervants inadvertently mentioned the 
matter to a third, whom he thought to have been in 


the ſecret. This laſt immediately took hold of the 


opportunity to ingratiate himſelf with Herod, and 
made a full diſcovery of the deſign. The king ſtay- 
ed only till the mother and ſon were conveyed ſome 
part of the way in their coffins, and then cauſed 
them to be arreſted and brought back. His teas 


however, of Cleopatra's reſentment, prevented his 


expreſſing his own againſt them, And fince he found 
it unſaſe to puniſh them, he put on the maſque of 


clemency, and was outwardly reconciled to them; 
put 
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but from that moment was reſolved to get rid of the 
young prince. 


AN accident happened ſoon after, which deter 
mined him to haſten his death The feaſt of taber- 
nacles, one of the three grand feſtivals, was come, 
and it was uſually ſolemnized with the greateſt mag- 
nificence. The new high-prieft, who was then about 
ſeventeen years of age, a, peared at the altar in his 
pontifical ornaments, and officiated with ſuch ma- 
jeſty and grace, that the people thought they beheld. 
all the merit and grandeur of his anceftors revived 
in him. They could not forbear filling the temple 
and city with his praiſes, which raiſed the tyrant's 


Jealouſy to ſuch an height, as made him reſolve to 


put his murdering deſign in execution with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. Accordingly, as ſoon as the ſolemnity was 
over, he went with him to Jericho, where Alexandra 
had invited them to a ſumptuous entertainment, 
The weather being hot, Ariſtobulus was invited to 
bathe in a fine fiſh pond in that neighbourhood, 
where ſome of Herod's hired creatures were fwim- - 
ming; and where as ſoon as they had him in their 
hands, they kept him ſtill under water till he was 
dead. This bloody deed was gloſſed over with the 
ſpecious pretence of its being done in ſport, by ac- 
cident, and without any defign on the pontiff's life, 
Herod not only ſcemed to believe it, but took all the 
pins he could to have it thought ſo by the reſt, by 


P 3 putting 
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putting himſelf into the deepeſt mourning for him, 
ordering a ftately momunent to be eiected to his 
memory, and his funeral obſequies to be pertormed 
with the utmoſt magnificence. This was the end of 
young Ariſtobulus, which filled the city and king- 
dom with inexpreſſible grief. He died in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age, having ſcarce enjoyed his 
dignity one whole year, which, upon his death re- 
turned to Ananes. 


ALL theſe grimaces of Herod, to diſculpate him- 


ſelf of the murder, were eaſily ſeen through by the | 


people, and only rendered him more odious to them, 
and much more to his own family. Max1amxt 
indeed, as not throughly convinced of her huſband's 
guilt, tho' deeply affected with the untimely death 
of her brother, diſcreetly covered what ſhe could 
not remedy. But Alexandra, at the firſt news of 
the loſs of her ſon, could ſcarely be kept from lay- 
ing violent hands upon herſelf, But upon cooler 
thoughts, ſhe determined to conceal her reſentment 
againſt the tyrant, that ſhe might the more eaſily 
compaſs his ruin. She wrote to acquaint Cleopatra 
with his treachery, and that princeſs, moved rather 
by her ambition and avarice, than by a ſenſe of 
pity or horror for the crime, ceaſed not to ſollicit 
Antony to puniſh the murderer, in hopes that after 
his death, ſhe might eaſily obtain his kingdom for 
herſelf, Antony being. at length prevailed upon, ſent 

orders 
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MAR IAM N E 16; 
erders to Herod to come and clear himfelf before 
him at Laodicea, whither he was then going, and 
Cleopatra along with him. Herod was obliged to 
obey, tho' much againſt his will; but took care to 
bribe his judge fo high, that on his appearing be- 
fore him, he was moſt baſely acquitted, and Cleo— 
patra's avarice compenſaied with the province of 
Cœloſyria, inſtead of Judea. But Eefore he went, 
he left ſuch bloody orders about his dear Mak f- 
AMNE, as proved the ſource of endleſs troubles to 
him and his family. For he left an expreſs charge 
with his uncle joſeph, whom he appointed governor 
during his abſence, that in caſe he was caſt for his 
life. he ſhould not fail to put her to death. The 
violence of his paſſion for that princeſs extorted this 
inhuman command from him, He knew that the 
fame of her beauty had long ſince captivated the 
Roman Triumvir, and the thought of leaving her in 


the poſſeſſion of ſuch a rival, even after his death, 


was more dreadful to him, than any death that 
could be inflicted. And his uncle was ſorced to rid 
him of that anguiſh by the promiſe of a punctual 
compliance. 


WuEN he was gone, Joſeph, who waited upon 
ner daily, either on affairs of ſtate, or to pay his 
devoirs, took all opportunities of extolling Herod's 
extreme paſſion for her, and being naturally com- 
nuicative, was at length indiſcreet enough to dif- 


cloſe. 
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164 MARIAMNE. 
cloſe the fatal order, with which he had been 
charged, as an irrefragable proof of the greatneſs 
and fincerity of it. The queen received the ac- 
count of this ihocking proof of love with much ſur- 
prize and pertwibition, and looking upon it rather 
as an argument of the king's jealouſy and inhuma- 
nity, conceive.l from that moment an invincible 
aveiſion to him, 


Id the mean time, there was a rumour ſpread 
through the city, whether by Herod's enemies, or 
by ſome of his ſubtle agents, that Antony had put 
bim to a cruel death. This caſt the whole court, 
but eſpecially Alexandra and MARIAMNE, into a 
great conſternation. The firſt had by this time been 
informed of the cruel orders left with Joſeph ; to 
prevent the execution of which, ſhe went to him, 
and ſtrove with all her eloquence to perſuade him to 
leave Jeruſalem, and to put themſelves under the 
protection of the Roman eagles, that were planted 
in the neighbourhood of the city. But their deli— 
berations were quickly broken off by letters from 


Herod himſelf, which informed her, that he had 


not only gained his cauſe, but that Antony was 
daily heaping freſh marks of his affect ion upon him; 
and that he ſhould ſoon return to Jeruſalem, more 
ſtrengthened than ever in his kingdom. 
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Ta1s news made them lay afide their deſigns, 


but as they had not carried it on fo cloſely, but 
Salome, Herod's fifter, had received ſome intimation 
of it, ſhe failed not inform her brother of 1t pre- 
ſently after his arrival. Some injurious reflections, 
which MARIAMNE had unwittingly caſt upon the 
meanneſs of her birth, had ſo far exaſperated her, 
And ſhe 
did not fail to take this opportunity of compleating 
it, by accuſing her of having held too great a fa- 
miliarity with Joſeph, during his abſence. 


that ſhe vowed a moſt dreadful revenge. 


MARIAMNE eaſily cleared her innocence upon 


her firſt interview with the king. But while he was 
entertaining her with proteſtations of his great love, 
ſhe could not forbear at length, as he dwelt upon the 
ſubject, to mention the orders, which he had left 
with his uncle, as rather a token of his barbarity to 
her. Theſe words ſtabbed the jealous monarch to the 


heart; and he concluded that nothing leſs than the 
criminal converſation, of which Salome had accuſed 


her, could have induced his uncle to difcloſe the 
fatal ſecret. In the ſirſt ſally of his impetuous rage, 
he was on the point of ſacrificing her with his own 
hand, had not his love prevailed over his ref{entmeat, 
But Joſeph and Alexandra were the unhappy vie- 
tims of his fury, The firit he* cauſed immediately 
to be put to death; refuſing even to ſee him, or to 
hear what could be urged in his deſence. The 

latter 
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he ordered into chains, and confined her to a cloſe Þ 


priſon under a ſtrong guard, as the main cauſe of all B 
| him, 


this miſchief, 


Tax defeat of his friend and protector Antony 3 
at the battle of Actium, which followed ſome time .““ 
aſter, gave him infinite diſquiet. He had ever aſ. M” © 


ſiſted that Triumvir with his wealth and power, and don) 


non 


had by him been chiefly upheld in his throne, He 


was to ſecure his family the beſt he could, in caſe he 


ſhould miſcarry in his addreſs, To that end he com- ; 
mitted his mother Cyprus, and his Sifter Salome, to 2 
the care of his brother Pheroras, whom he ſent into $ 
the caſtle of Alexandrion, with orders to tlie latter 1 
to ſeize on the Jewiſh crown, and defend it to the F 
laſt if he ſhould be adviſed that it went ill with him, © 
As for his wife MARIAMNE and her mother Alex- if 
andra, he ſent them into the ſtrong fortreſs of Maſ- 7 
ſada, and put them under the care of his treaſurer, 1 
named Joſeph, and of Sohemus, one of his chicf ; 


confidents, with pofitive orders, to put thoſe two 


princeſtes to death, as ſoon as he received the neus 


of his ill ſucceſs at the emperor's court, nd then 
10 go and afſut his brother with all his power. 


HE 


I 


gut! 


Or 
with 


fore 


had reaſon therefore to fear how the victorious Au— Ex the 
guſtus might diſpoſe of him. However, it was at 
all adventure neceſſary for him to wait upon the 


conqueror ; and his firſt care, before he departed, Þ 
| = All 


his 
kin, 
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Hz embarked ſoon after for Rhodes, where Au— 
guſtus then was. Having obtained an audience from 


him, he appeared before that prince in all his royal 


ornaments, except his diadem; and ſpoke to him 


with ſuch feeming confidence, as if he was ſure be- 


4 WJ forc-hand to obtain what he came for. He made 
. ; BY difficulty to own his former attachment to An- 
q L tony's intereſt, his afſhiting him with men, arms, 
10 3 money, and other neceſſaries for the war; and even 
1. ; the counſel which he ſ:id, he had given him, aiter 
Fi 5 his defeat, to kill Cleopatra, and to ſeize on her 
6 1 kingdom and immenſe tieaſures, in order to reſiſt the 


| better, or to obtain a more advantageous peace. 
All this, he added, I thought myſelf bound in ho- 


10 

5 nor, gratitude, and friendthip, to do for Antony. 
10 F But fince he has rejected my laſt advice, and lett me 
1 7 at liberty to make you a tender ot my future lervices; 


er ly if you think them worth your acceptance, and can 
WM but forget what is paſt, you thall find me hence— 
n. B forth as. fincere and ſtedfaſt a friend to you, as ! 
R 1 have been hitherto to your rival. As an earneft of 
78 35 which, he mentioned to him the timely ſuccour that 
r, 5 he had lately given to Quintus Didius, his governor 
ef in Syria, againſt Antony's gladiators. 


18 . Aud usrus was very much taken both with his 
en ppeech and gallant behaviour. He had likewiſe been 
1 acqua inted with the ſuccour, which he had: ſent to- 
Didius, and thanked him for it, aſſuring him that 


IE he 
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he readily accepted of his friendſhip, and confirmed 
the kingdom to him. In token of which, he ordered 


him to take up his crown and wear it before him, 
Herod, pleaſed with his good ſucceſs, made ſome 
preſents to Auguſtus and his favorites, with his uſual 
profuſeneſs; and was irom that time in greater 
eſteem with him than any other tributary prince. So 
that he returned to Jeruſalem highly ſatisfied with 
theſe new. additions of honor and power. But all 
this was ſoon ſouered by the unfavorable reception 


that he had met with from his queen MARIAMNE, | 


and her exaſperated mother, 


For theſe two princeſſes, looking upon their con- 


finement at Matfada only as a more honorable im- 
priſonment, and remembring with horror the bloody | 
orders, which he had formerly left with his uncle 
Joſeph, concerning them, did not doubt but he had } 
given the ſame to their two new guardians. To be ſa- 


tisficd of it, they ſpared neither preſents nor careſſes, 


till they had gained the fatal ſecret from Schemus. 
So that when Herod came to Maſſada, and was going 
to embrace the queen with his uſual tenderneſs, and 


to acquaint her with his ſucceſs, he was ſurprized to | 
find all his careſſes anſwered with ſighs and tears, 
and all other marks of grief and diſdain. His re- 
ſentment roſe to ſuch an height, that it extorted 
from him the bittereſt reproaches, accompanied with 


ſuch threatenings, as would have alarmed any wo— 
| man 
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man but her. But his love, which was no leſs vio- 
lent, ſeldom ſuffered thoſe ſallies of anger to be 
long-lived; till his mother and ſiſter, tired and af- 


fright-d to ſee him ſtil floating between thoſe op- 


pof® Haſſions, found out a way to work her effectual 
by raiſing the vileſt ſurmiſes and calumnies 
.,ainft her unſpotted character. 


In the mean time Auguttus paſſing through Syria 
in his way to Egypt, Herod went to meet him as far 
as Ptolemais, and entertained, him and his army with. 
mcredible magnificence. He accompanied him as 
far as Peluſium; and the emperor was fo charmed 
with his politeneſs and generoſity, that he made him 
ride' by his fide, whenever he went to review his 
troops, or upon any diverſion. He gave him the 
ſame pompous reception, on his return from Egypt. 


By way of compenſation, Auguſtus made him æ 


preſent. of the four thouſand Gauls, who had ſerved 


as life-puards to Cleopatra; and reſtored to him the 


territories and revenues of Jericho, Gadara, Hippore 
aud Samaria, in the in-lands ; and thoſe of Gaza, 


Anthedon, Joppa, and the tower of Straton, on 


the fea-fide ; which made a conſiderable enlargement 
both to his Kingdom and revenues, 


Bur upon his return to Jeruſalem, he relapſed 
into his former diſcontent and jealoufies, on account 
of his beloved queen, whoſe averſion to him daily 

Ver, IV, Q- incicaſed ; 
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170 MARIAMN E. 
increaſed 4 inſomuch that ſhe came at liſt to treat 
him with ſuch diſdain, and accompanied with ſuch 


| Litter reflections, as eaſily convinced him that ſhe 


had contracted an irreconcileable diſtaſte to him. 
She gave him a mortifying inftance of it ſoon a: », 
and ſuch a one as haſteffed her death, by giving 

enemies an opportunity of taking the blackeſt meau 
for puſhing his fury againſt her to the higheſt pitch, 
Ile had now floated near a year between the moſt 
violent affection and reſentment, and had one day 
withdrawn himſelf into his chamber, to reft himſelf 
during the heat, He ſent for her, and in the kind- 


eſt manner invited her to lie down by him. But ſhe, 


inſtead of complying with this laſt requeſt, returned 
his careſſes with invincible ſcorn, upbraided him with 
all the wrongs that he had done to her and her family, 
and particularly with the death of her neareſt re- 
lations. This ſo exaſperated the fierce monarch, that 
he wanted but little of Killing her with his own 
hands, Salome did not let this opportunity ſlip of 
putting her helliſh engines at work againſt the un- 


fortunate queen. She had corrupted the king's cup- | 


bearer before hand, to be ready on the firſt call with 
one of her blackeſt accuſations againft her. And 
no ſhe ſent him to Herod with a poiſoned cup in 
ouc hand, and a ſum of money in the other, to ac- 
quaint him that Ma RIAMNE had bribed him with 
the one, to adminiſter the other to him, The rage 
Kbich this new accuſation threw him into, made 

him 
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MAKIAMNE. 171 
him order one of her favourite eunuchs and confi- 


But all the confeſſion, 
that could be extorted from him, was, that he be- 


dents to be put to the rack. 


lieved the cruel orders left with Sohemus to have 
exatperated the queen againſt him. Herod, enraged 
„a perſon in whom he had repoſed fo great 
: 1fidence, ſhould dare, in ſpite of his expreſs com- 
,nands to the contrary, to diſcloſe ſo important a 
ſecret, was again eaſily perſuaded that a criminal 
converſation muſt have been the purchaſe of it, The 
favourite Sohemus was therefore condemned to an 


immediate death. 


Bur MaRTAMNE's high quality and intereſt 


with the people required other meaſures, 'This ex- 
ecllent princeſs was, by his orders brought to a pubs 
lic trial. Herod himſelf, having packed a ſet of 
Judges of his own creatures, carried on the proſecu- 
tion with ſuch violence, that they eafily underſtood 
the neceſſity of condemning her to death; tho they 
all hoped and entreated that he would not precipi- 
tate the ſentence, but confine her to ſome caſtle till 
he had more maturely conſulted with his own heart. 
Put Salome, who knew how apt her brother was to 
relapſe, and fearing left her treachery ſhould be 
diſcovered, if her death thould be delayed, at length 


obtained an grder for her execution, And this was 


obtained under a pretence that the nation would 
riſe in aims for her, if he ſuffered her to live any 
longer. 2 MARI- 
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MARIAMN E. 172 
Ma RIAMNE received the fatal ſummons with 
an heroic courage, becoming her exalted virtue and 
quality, and walked to the place of execution with a 
- countenance amazingly ſerene and placid ; till an 
extraordinary affair intervened which put her con- 
francy to the ſevereſt tryal. Iler mother, the tukul- 
ent intriguing Alexandra, who expected to follow = 
in a ſhort time, could think of no better expedient 
avert the impending ſtorm than by trying to ingratiate 
herſelf with Herod, by inſulting her unfortunate 
daughter all the way as ſhe was led to the fatal place. 
Not "contented to load her with the bittereſt re- 
_ proaches for her ingratitude and unfaithfulneſs to 
the moſt affectionate of huſbands, ſhe even made 
fome offers to ſtrike her and pull her by the hair, 
MARIAMNE bore all this pretended reſentment, 


without betraying any other change in her counte- 


nance, than what diſcovered her inward ſhame at 
ſo baſe-an artifice ; which did not however anſwer 
the end. MARIAMNE ſubmitted to her death with 


the ſame conftancy and intrepidity that ſhe had 
lived. And with her ended all the happineſs of her 


tyrannic huſband. 


Tu vs periſhed the amiable Ma RIAMNE, a lady 
poſſeſſed of many excellent virtues. Her only failing 
ſeems to have been the want of a proper deferenc: 
to the perſon and authority of her huſband, whom the 
Teproyed and reproached too freely, it may be, pre- 

ſuming 
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faming upon the violence of his paſſion, In this ſhe 


deſerves our pity more than cenſure: for her provo- 


cations were of the moſt ſtimulating kind ; and not to 
have expreſſed a ſenſibility of them, would have ar- 
gued a meanneſs of ſpirit. But provoking as the 


injuries of herſelf and family were, perhaps ſhe car- 


ried-* too far. And it ſhould: be a leſſon to the 
fair, and indeed to all others, to alleviate by à pa- 
tient ſufferance thoſe evils which it is impoſſible to 
remedy. TE | 


Tus reader, who is deeply affected with this 
ſcene of cruelty, will receive ſome eaſe from the re- 


tribution of juſtice ; when: he is informed that, He- 


rod's rage being ſoon quenched with the blood of his 
lovely conſort, the ardor of his paſſion broke out 
more. fiercely, and filled him with ſuch pungent re- 
morſe, that his life decame a burden to him. Ma- 


KIAMNE was ſtill uppermoſt in his thoughts, he 


called aloud upon her, and ſometimes would order 


his attendants to fetch her to him. A grievous peſti- 


lence, which happened ſoon after, and ſwept away 
multitudes of all ranks, added a freſh load to his 
miſery ; for it was univerſally looked upon in a 
Judicial light, He withdrew himſelf into the neigli- 


bouring deſerts, under the pretence of hunting, but 


really, to ſhun the fight of men. Being ſeized with 
a violent diſtemper in his bowels, he returned to 


Samaria, Where his phyſicians long tried in yain to 
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give him ſome relief. His conſtitution, however, got 


the better of his diſeaſe, but never could of that ſous 
and brutith humour, to which he abandoned himſelf 
more and more, He grew at length to ſuch an height 
of cruelty, that he ſpared neither friend nor foe, in 
his fits of rage. But this is little; for he put his own 


three ſons to death. Alexandra alſo, the mother 


of MARIAMNE, ſuffered without a trial. He de- 
ſtroyed the whole Aſmonean Race; filled the city 
with blood ; and turned his own palace into a ſlaugh- 
ter-houſe. At laſt he was ſeized with a diſtemper ſo 
complicated, and attended with ſuch nauſeous and 
frightful ſymptoms, that he became loathſome and 
intolerable, both to himſelf and others. To prevent 
the people from rejoycing at his death, he bethought 
 kimfelf of ſuch an horrid expedient, as ſcarce ever 
entered into the heart of any other tyrant, He iſ- 
Tued his ſummons for all the heads of the Jews to 
repair to Jericho on a ſet day, upon pain of death 


and on their arrival, ordered them all to be ſhut up | 


in the Circus. He then ſent for his fiſter Salome and 
her huſband, and gave them a ſtrict charge to have 
them all butchered, as ſoon as he ſhould breathe his 
laſt. Thus, ſaid he, I ſhall not only damp the 
* people's joy, but ſecure a real mourning at my 
« death,” For once, however, they diſappointed 
his cruelty; for at his death, which preſently enſued, 


they flung open the gates of their confinement, and 


ſent them home: ſo that the public joy, at his exit, 
as exceſſive. 5 e CAR 
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MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. 


Arcvs Ava ELIUS „ ſurnamed 

the Philoſopher, was the beſt prince that 
ever ſwayed a ſceptre, and his reign is commonly 
ſtiled the Golden Age. For he made good the ſaying, 
which he had borrowed from Plato, and had fre- 
quently in his mouth, * that ſtates would be happy, 
& when princes were Philoſophers,” 


He was from his tender years brought up by the 
emperor Hadrian, his kinſman. That prince would 


have adopted him and named him his ſucceſſor, 


But as he was then too young, he choſe T. Antoninus, 
who. had married his aunt, in his room; obliging 
him to adopt his nephew. He was inſtructed by the 
greateſt men of the age in every branch of literature. 
Hence he became one of the greateſt Orators, Phi- 
loſophers, and Civilians of his time. But he delight- 
60 chiefly in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and at twelve 


Years 
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1716 MARCUS ANTONINUS. 
vears of age, wore the habit and practiced all the 
auſterities of à profeſſor of it. This impaired his 
health to that degree, that he became very weak 
and infirm, tho otherwiſe naturally of a robuft con- 
ſtitution. He married Annia Fzuſtina, the daughter 
of his predeceſſor, and had. by her ſeveral children 
of both ſexes, 


ANTONINUS, à little before he dyed, having 
declared MARCUS AURFLIUS his ſucceſſor, and 


recommended to him the empire and his daughter in 


the preſence of the chief officers of the court; the 
ſenate obliged Marcus AuRxlivs to accept the. 
ſovereignty and take upon him the management of 


affairs, without ſo much as mentioning Lucius Verus, 


who was likewiſe the ſon of Antoninus by adoption. 
But this laſt was very different in temper and conduct, 
wholly abandoned to debauchery, and more inclined 

to tread in the footſte ps of Nero and Caligula, than 
' to. imitate the virtues of Antoninus and AuRELIUs. 
The former indeed, who was well acquainted with 
his temper, had never inveſted him with.any power, 
nor even conferred upon him the title of Cæſar. Yet 
Marcus AURELIUS immediatcly declared him not 
only Czfar, but Auguſtus, and his partner in the 


ſovereign power. So that Rome ſaw herſelf then for 


the firſt time governed by two ſovereigns at once. 
And the year 163 of the Chriſtian Æra is diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the Faſti, aud Inſcriptions, by the Conſulate af 

the 
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Cie two Auguſti. They both governed with great 
mildneſs and unity, Lucius behaving rather as the- 
lieutenant of AURELIUS, than his partner in the 
ſovereignty. No one had occaſion to regret the 
J loſs of Antoninus, whoſe meaſures were purſued by 
both princes. That their unjon might be cloſer, 
: Marcus AURELLUS betrothed his daughter Lucilla 
io Lucius Verus, 


Tux happineſs, which the empire enjoyed under 
the two ſovereigns, was ſoon interrupted by a dreadful 
innundation of the Tiber, which overturned many 
private houfes and public buildings in the city, 
carried away great numbers of people and cattle, 
and laid under water the neighbouring country to 
a great diſtance. This was followed by earthquakes, 


conflagrations in ſeveral provinces, and a general 


infection of the air, which produced an infinite num- 
ber of inſets, that deſtroyed what the flood had 


ſpared, and produced a famine in Rome. Theſe | 


calamities were in a great meaſure allayed by the 
care and ptefence of the two emperors, who, at 


their own expence, ſupplied the diſtreſſed city with 


corn, and made good the lofles ſuſtained by paitt- 


culars. At the ſame time the Parthian war broke 


out ; the Catti made irruptions into Germany and 
Khœtia, and the Britons began to revolt. It was 
judged proper that Lucius Verus ſhould march in 
perſon againſt the Parthians, The good emperor 

Was 
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1738 MARCUS ANTONINUs. IX 
was not diſpleafed to have ſuch a ſpectous pretencyeri 
of removing his collegue from Rome; hoping tliaWhye a 
a warlike life would give him a dittaſte to the idle a ity a1 
muſements and debaucheries of the town. But the flain 
event ſhewed him greatly miſtaken, For Lucius Ve we 
rus, inſtead of intending the Puſineſs of the warg lis | 
gave himſelf up to tanquets and revels, and infam I be 
ous vices of every kind in the moſt profligate manner, he C 
But his lieutenants were generally eſteemed the beſtW,1. 
commanders of the age, and by them many great f gefe. 
exploits were performed in Armenia, Syria, Meſopo- Maeve 
tamia, Media, and on the banks of the Tigris, orm. 

hav 


In the mean time Marcus AUREL1vs made it WM fy 
his whole ſtudy to reform, by wholeſome laws and his 
own example, the manners of the Romans; to re- | 
dreſs abuſes ; to reward 4he virtuous ; and to reclaim ing 
tlie vicious, rather by gentle means than ſeverity. ¶ be 
Under his mild adminiſtration, the people enjoyed Iba 
all the bleſſings of liberty; and were fruly no les ur 
free, than their anceſtors had been in the beſt times of I 5, 
the republic. He paid a greater deference to the fe- MI 28 
nate, than Antoninus Himſelf had ever done. To Hu 
them he referred the deciſion of ſuch cauſes as be- Y : 
longed to his own tribunal, and undertook nothing | 
without their advice, ſaying that © It was more | 
* reaſonable for him to follow the advice of ſo many | 
« wiſe men, than for ſo many wiſe men to follow 
© his,” He never failed to attend the ſenate, de- 9 

| livering 


Jo be condemned or executed, 
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fvering his opinion there like a private Senator. 


fe adminiftered juſtice in perſon with great aſſidu- 
ty and impartiality ; heard patiently ſuch as com- 
rained of his miniſters; and endeavoured, as far 


was conſiſtent with equity, to diſmiſs no one from 
Wis preſence unſatisfied. He ſuffered no criminal 


till he kad examined 


Wc charge with great care and attention, and heard 


hat the perſon accuſed could alledge in his own 
defence. He was naturally inclined to mercy ; but 
nevertheleſs puniſhed ſuch 25 were guilty of any en- 
ormous crime with the utmoſt rigor. However, we 
have innumerable inſtances of his clemency, and very 
few of his ſeverity, 


ARMENIA was now reduced, and in the follow- 
ing year he ſent his daughter Lucilla into Syria, to 
be married there to Lucius Verns, to whom for 
ſome time before ſhe had been betrothed. He would 
willingly have attended her thither in perſon; but 
ſome ſpeeches being given out, as if he intended to 
allume to himfelf the glory of finiſhing the Parthian 
war, he dropped the deſign, and parted with her 
at Brunduſium. 


Tux next year, which was the fourth of his 


reign, the Parthians were utterly defeated by Avid- 


jus Caſſius, who took the city of Cteſiphon, and laid 


the palace of the Parthian monarchs in aſhes, 
He 
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180 MARCUS ANTONINUS. 
He likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Edeſſa, of Baby- 
lon, and all Media ; and the city of Seleucia opened 


her gates to him. For theſe ſucceſſes the ſenate be- | 
flowed on Lucius Verus the glorious title of The Con- | 


queror of the Parthians and Medes ; tho' he had ne- 


ver ſtirred from Antioch; and he triumphed on his | 
return. The title of Parthicus was given by the ſenate | 
to both emperors, and both aſſumed that of Father of | 


their country, which MARCUS AURELIus had be- 
fore declined, 


Tas return of Lucius Verus proved, in a manner, 

fatal tothe whole world. For he carried the plague 
into all the provinces through which he paſſed : 50 
that the infection not only ſpread through Italy, but 
extended to the moſt diſtant countries that were ſub- 
ject to, or had any communication with the Romans. 
With great violence it raged for ſome years, eſpeci- 
ally in Italy and at Rome, where it carried off many 
thouſands, and among the reſt, great numbers of 
illuſtrious perſons, Marcus Aux ELI Vs caufed 
fuch of the common people, as died, to be bu- 
ried at his own expence, and enacted, on that 
occaſion, ſome laws concerning burials and ſepul- 


chres, which were ftill in force in Diocleſian's time. 


The plague was followed by a dreadful famine, by 
earthquakes, innundations, and other calamities. 
At. the ſame time the Marcomanni, one of the moſt 
' warlike. nations in Germany, invaded the empire, 


having 


MARCUS ANTONINUS. 18r 
having firſt drawn into their alliance all the barbarous 


nations which bordered on the Roman dominions 
from Gaul to IIlyricum. 


Ta1s war which is called one of the greateſt that 
Rome ever ſuſtained, was kindled while the flower 
of the Roman troops were yet employed in the eaſt 
againſt the Parthians; but had been ſuſpended for 
ſome time by the addreſs of the commanders on the 
frontiers, that Rome might not be at once engaged 
in two ſuch dreadful conteſts. But the affairs of the 
eaſt were no ſooner ſettled, and Lucius Verus return- 
ed to Rome, than Marcus ArRELIUs acquainted 
the ſenate, that a war with the Marcomanni was 
inevitable, and of ſuch conſequence, that it required 
the preſence of both emperors, For he did not care 
to commit the whole management of the war to Vervs, 
judging him unequal to it ; yet was unwilling to leave 
him at Rome, where he began to be daily more and 
more deſpiſed, on account of his enormous debauch- 
eries. The ſenate approved his propoſal ; and both . 
emperors, after having offered an infinite number of 
ſacrifices, and implored the protection of the gods, 
left Rome about the cloſe of the year in their milita- 
ry apparel, and haſtened to Aquileia, there to make 
the neceſſary preparations for taking the field caily 
in the ſpring. = 
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THEIR approach then ſtruck the enemy with 
ſuch terror, that they repaſſed the Danube, and 
even puniſhed with death the authors and promoters 
of the war. Moſt of the nations, that had taken 
arms, diſpatched ambaſſadors either to the emperors 
or their generals, to make their ſubmiſſions, and aſk 
pardon for having diſturbed the peace of the empire, 


Verus, who panted for the diverſions of the city, 


was for returning therefore to Rome immediately, 
But >IaRcus AURELI1Us, fſufpecting the ſincerity of 
the barbarians, continued ſome time at Aquileia, for- 


tifying that place with new works, and then paſſed 


the neighbouring Alps. And having provided with 


great care for the ſafety of Italy and Illyricum, he 


returned to Rome about the end of the year. But in 
the courſe of the next, the war broke out afreth, and 
a ſignal victory was gained by the Romans over the 


| Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians and Dacians. 


Bor notwithſtanding their defeat, theſe people 


renewed their hoſtilities with more vigour than ever. 


So that both emperors left Rome in the depth of 
winter, and returned to Aquileia ; intending to at- 


tack the barbarians early in the ſpring. But the 


plague beginning to rage there with great violence, 
they thought it adviſeable to leave the place, and 
haſten back to the capital. On the road near Altt- 


num, Lucius Verus was ſeized, with an apoplexy. 


He was blooded, and by that means brought alive to 
| Altinum, 
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Altinum, where he lay three days ſpeechleſs and 


then died ; after having lived thirty nine years, and 
reigned eight, and ſome months. After the perform- 
ance of his funeral obſequies, Marcus Aurelius re- 


moved from the court, all his debauched favorites 
and freedmen, retaining only one of that herd, by 
name Eclectus, who afterwards repaid this grace by 


murdering his ſon Commodus, 


As the beſt of princes are often maliciouſly cen- 


fired; ſo Marcvs AuRELIvs was faid to have 


delivered himſelf from ſo troubleſome a collegue, 
either by poiſon, or by ordering his phyſician Poft- 
dippus to let him blood unſeaſonably. This is hint- 


ed by Dio Caſſius, with the reaſon of it, which was, 


that Verus was ſaid to have formed a conſpiracy, 
to murder Marcus AuREL1vs and reign alone. 
But whatever Verus might be capable of, it is a 
crime, according to other hiſtorians, to imagine 
that ſuch a prince as Marcus AUR ETI Vs to whom 
flattery itſelf has never equalled any other, would by 


any means contribute to the death of his collegue. 


Only ſuch fratricides as Caracalla, and perſons 
guilty of the moſt enormous crimes themſelves, can 
entertain ſuch thoughts of AURELIUS, 


Tax emperor, now delivered from ſo troubleſome 
and vicious a partner, made it his whole ſtudy to 
oblige all with his engaging behaviour and unbound- 
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ed generoſity. He ſeemed to excel, not only his 
predeceſſors, but his former ſelf, governing with ſuch 
moderation and mildneſs, as can hardly be expreſſed, 
The neceſſary preparations for the war with the 
Marcomanni, engroſſed at this time his care and at- 
tention, His lieutenants gained ſome advantages 
againſt them; but the enemy ſoon reſumed their 
courage, and falling upon Vindex, captain of the 
guards, cut both him and moſt of his men in pieces. 
After this victory, they approached the Roman 
territories, where they were met by the flower of the 


troops of the empire. A bloody battle enſued, which | 


laſted many hours, both the Romans and Barbarians 
fighting with incredible courage and reſolution. But 
at length the Romans were utterly defeated and put 
to flight, with the loſs of near twenty thouſand men, 
The Marcomanni purſued the fugitives to the very 
walls of Aquileia ; which city they had taken, had 
not the Roman generals rallied their men, with great 
{kill and conduct. The Barbarians entered Italy, com- 
mitting every where moſt dreadful devaſtations. The 
news of this fatal over-throw filled Rome with terror 
and conſternation, As the plague which ftil raged 
in moſt provinces, had greatly weakened the army; 
ſlaves, gladiators, and even the Banditti of Dalmatia 
and Dardania, were admitted among the troops. 
And the emperor prevailed upon ſome mercenary 
Germans to ſerve againſt their countrymen, 
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Tavs a conſiderable army was ſoon raiſed, But 
as money was wanting to defray the charges of fo 
dangerous 4 war, the good-natured emperor, not 
able to prevail upon himſelf to burthen his people 
with new taxes, expoſed to public ſale the furniture 
of the palace, the gold and filver plate, all the va- 
luable pictures and ſtatues belonging to the crown, 
and even his wife's rich garments embroidered with 
gold, and a curious collection of pearls, which A- 
drian had purchaſed during his long progreſs through 
the provinces of the empire. The ſale laſted two 
months, and produced fuch a vaſt ſum as enabled 


the emperar to relieve the people that year, when 


Provitions were very dear; to defray the charges of 
a five years expenſive war; and, at the concluſion of 
it, to buy back part of what he had ſold ; tho' the 


buyers had full liberty to retain their purchaſes, or 


to take their money again. Before he ſet out from 
Rome, he married his daughter Lucilla, the widow 
of Lucius Verus, to Claudius Pompeianus, originally 
of Antioch, and the ſon of a private Roman knight, 
but a perfon of extraordinary merit, and famed 
for his wiſdom and integrity, which MaRCys Ab- 
RELIUsS ever preferred to wealth and nobility. But 
tho' he was pleaſed with the match, neither Lucilit 
nor her mother were; tho' the former retained the 
title of Auguſta, and all the badges of fovercignty. 
Ere he departed, his ſon Annius Verus Cefar died in 
the ſeventh year of his age, Tho' his father loved 
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15 MARCUS ANTONINUS. 
him moſt tenderly, he bore his death with great 
firmneſs; comforting the empreſs Fauſtina, and the 
phyſicians, who are ſaid to have occaſioned his 


death, by opening a n under his ear unſea ſon- 
ably. 


Ar length the emperor ſet out for Germany, where 
he overcame the enemy, and gave innumerable in- 
ſtances of extraordinary prudence and intrepidity ; 
chuſing rather to prolong the war and tire out the 
enemy, than to expoſe his men to unneceflary dangers. 
The ſoldiers, animated by the example of their lead- 
er, behaved with uncommon bravery ; and the cap- 


tains of the guards, as well as the other generals, 


very eminently ſignalized themſelves. The Marco- 
manni, Quadi, Sarmatians and Vandals abandoned 


Pannonia, and received a dreadful ove er-throw, as 


they were paſſing the Danube, The Jazyges were 
twice defeated ; and his ſon- in law Pompeianus, aſ- 
ſiſted by Pertinax, drove the Germans from Rheetia 
and Noricum. 


PEFORE this war was ended, another broke out 
in Egypt; the robbers and ſhepherds of that country, 
who were numerous, taking up arms, at the initiga- 
tion of their prieſts, and committing dreadful diſor— 
ders. Being headed by one Iſidorus, a man of deſ— 
perate reſolution, they killed a Roman centurion 
and ſome ſoldiers by treachery, The Egyptians at- 
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terwards joining them in great numbers, they deteat- 


ed the Roman troops in a pitched battle, and would 
have made themſelves matters of Alexandria, had 
not Avidius Caihus marched againit them from Syria, 
This able general found means to fow diviſions a- 
mongſt them, and obliged them at laſt to lay down 
their arms. He then marched into Armenia and 
Arabia, where he performed great ex1loits. . At this 
time the Moors invaded Spain; but were at laſt 
driven out by the emperor's heutenants, 


Tax next year furniſhes an inſtance of the emper- 
or's great forbearance. A diſpute had ariſen between 
Herodes Atticus and the city of Athens. The cauſe 
was to be tried by the emperor at Sirmium. But 
Herodes, inſtead of pleading with his uſual eloquence, 
launched out into bitter and ſcurrilous invectives 
againſt the emperor himſelf, telling him that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be governed by a woman and an 
infant of three years old. For the empreſs, and her 
young daughter inſtructed by her, had interceded for 
the Athenians, The emperor heard him with un- 
concern, and when he withdrew, addreſſing the 
Athenian deputies, © You may alledge your reaſons, 
ſaid he, tho Herodes has not been pleaſed to al- 
© ledge his.“ He liſtened with attention to their 
complaints, and could not help ſhedding teas when 
they deſcribed the cruel and arbitary proceedings of 
Herodes and his freedmen, who had oppreſſed the 
| pcople 
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people in a tyrannical manner. But the puniſhment 


that he infiicted, was too nuld, and no way anſwer- 
able to their crimes, 


GREAT advantages were gained over the enemy, 
in the courſe of the next year. But in the ſecond 
year after that, MaRcus AURELL1US, by an event 
altogether mi*culous, eſcaped being cut off with 
his whole army, He was then making war in the 
country of the Quadi, near the river Gran. This 
memorable battle was begun by the enemy's flingers 
and archers, who from the oppoſite banks of the 
river galled the Romans to ſuch a degree, that the 
emperor judged it adviſeable to paſs the river and 
diſlodge them. This was done, not without great 
MNaughter on both ſides. But the enemy, retiring in 
good order, as had been concerted, drew the Ro- 
mans, who advanced with more bravery than con- 
duct, into a difadvantageous place, among barren 
mountains, quite deftitute of water. The Romans, 
cloſing their ranks, defended themſelves gallantly, 


and repulſed the enemy, who, giving over the at- 
tack, ſeized the avenues, and blocked them up on 
all ſides, hoping to reduce by thirſt thoſe whom 


they could not vanquiſh by arms. The Romans find- 
ing themſelves thus ſhut up among barren mountains, 
quite ſpent with their wounds and the fatigues of the 
battle, opprefied with heat, and tortured with an 
intolerable drought, attempted to open themſelves 
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a way through the midſt of the enemy. But all their 
efforts proving unſucceſsful, they found themſelves 
obliged to continue under arms, expoſed to the rays 
of the ſun, and oppreſſed with ardent thirft, without 
being able either to fight or retire, In this deplorable 
extremity, both ſoldiers and officers began to aban- 
don themſelves to deſpair ; while the emperor, more 
affected with the miſeries of the ſoldiers than his own, 
flew through all the ranks, endeavouring to raiſe 
their drooping ſpirits. But, as they ſaw no poſſible 
means of eſcaping, his words were to little purpoſe. 
Nothing was heard but groans and lamentations 
nothing ſeen but marks ol total deſpair. 


Ix this diftreſs, when they expected every mo- 
ment to be cut in pieces, or to become a prey to the | 
barbarous enemy, who ſurrounded them, clouds ap- 
peared all on a ſudden gathering in the air; the ſky 
was overcaſt; and to their inexpreſſible joy, rain 
fell in great plenty. The fainting ſoldiers received 
it, holding their mouths, helmets, and bucklers up 
to heaven, as they are repreſented on the famous 
column of AN ToN INS at Rome. In this poſture the 
barbarians fell upon them; ſo that they were oblig- 
ed at once to drink and fight. For they were ſo 
oppreſſed with drought, that ſuch of them, as were 
wounded, drank their own blood mixed with the 
water from their helmets. As they were more eager 
to quench their thirſt, than to repulſe the enemy; 

they 
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they had been all cut in pieces, had they not been 
miraculouſly ſuccoured by a dreadful ftorm of hail, 
attended with thunder and lightening, which dif- 


charged itſelf upon the Barbarians, as they advanced 


againſt them. Thus were ſeen at the ſame time fire 
and water defcending from heaven ; water to re- 


freſh the Romans, and fire to deſtroy their enemies. 


For, either no fire fell upon the Romans, or it was 


_ preſently extinguiſhed, And the rain, which fell 


upon the Barbarians, was ſo far from overcoming the 
flames which conſumed them, that on the contrary it 


doubled their violence, as it had been not water, but 
oil. The enemy, thus deſtitute of water in the midſt 


of an heavy ſhower, were obliged either to wound 
themſelves, in order to extinguiſh with their blood 
the devouring flames, or to throw themſelves on the 


mercy of Marcus AURELIVS, who received and 


entertained them in a friendly manner. 


Txr1s event was engraven on the famous column 


of ANTONINUsS, with the other exploits of Max- 
cus AvREL1Ius during the Marcomannic war. 
The truth of it has been univerſally acknowledged 


both by the Chriſtian and pagan writers; who never- 


theleſs difagree in their manner of accounting for it. 
Dio Caſſius afcribes it to a celebrated magician of 
Ezypt, named Arnuphis, who attended the emperor 
in this war; Suidas to a Magician, by name Julianus, 
who was originally of Chaldea, and wrote ſeveral 

— books 
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books of Magic. Julius Capitolinus and Themiſtius 


pretend, that this ſhower was owing to the emperors 1 
own prayers. And the poet Claudian, in the fol- 100 
lowing lines, is of opinion, that the excellent mo- Ih 
rality of this prince called down the favor of heaven 11 
in this wonderful manner upon his troops; ö 1 

With ardent longings thus his country burn'd, 10 


When Mankcus, fam'd for lenity, return'd ; 
When Italy, with nations girt around, 
The wiſh'd relief from preſling perils found. 
No praiſe the gen'rals gain d. Celeftial ire 
Pour'd down, tremendous, in a ſhow'r of fire, 
And whelm'd the foe: impavid heretofore, 
The flaming ſteed his trembling rider bore, 
One ſunk to earth in agony of pain, 
While the fus'd helmet ſcorch'd him to the brain. 
The melting ſpear with fervent light'ning glow'd ; 
And the ſheath'd ſteel from ſubtile vapours flow'd, 
Not then the ranks by mortal weapons bled, 
Content with heaven alone, the battle ſped. 
Whether Chaldean charms with magic rite ; 
Had arm'd the gods, as parties, to the fight: 
Or Maxcus' morals claim d celeſtial aid, 
And thund'ring Jove his virtues thus repaid. 


In the above-mentioned column of the Antonini, 
this by the pagans is aſcribed to their rhundering 
Jupiter. But all the Chriſtian writers aſſure us, that 
do ſignal a favor was granted by Heaven to the pray- 

cſs 
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ers of the Chriſtan ſoldiers, who ſerved in the Ro- 
man army. | fs 


AFTER this glorious victory Marcus AuREI“ͥ 
' 1vV3 was proclaimed” emperor the ſeventh time, and 


the empreſs Fauſtina was honored by the ſenate with g. 
the 1itle of Mater Caſtrorum, or Mother of the ar- Re 
mies. 1 a na 
| A 
Tu g emperor was now deſirous of reducing the en 
countries of the Marcomanni, and the Sarmatians, w. 
to Roman provinces. And this he had undoubtedly IF th 


effected, but for the revolt of Avidius Caſſius. He m 
placed twenty thouſand men among the Quadi and m 


Marcomanni, and haraſſed thoſe two nations to ſuch be 
a degree, that they determined to abandon their na- Pt 
tive ſoil, and fcttle elſewhere, But the emperor W 
prevented them from putting this defign in execu- I 
tion ; ſo that their fields being laid waſte, and all fa 
communication cut off with the neighbouring nati- el 
ons; they were conſtrained by famine to ſend am- el 
baſſadors to the emperor, and ſue for peace. The A 
Quadi ſent with their envoys, all the Roman deſert- 8 


ers, and thirteen thouſand priſoners, and obtained 
a peace upon hard terms. But theſe they quickly 


| broke through, joined the Jazyges, who were ſtill I x 
| in arms, and drew over the Maicomanni. At v 
| the ſame time they expelled their King Furtius for f 
| diſapproving of their meaſures, and appointed one I 


Ariogeſes 
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Ariogeſes in his room. This gave ſo much dif- 


pleaſure to Marcus AuREL1vs, that he profcrib- 
ed the new prince, and ſet a price upon his head, 


HERE UPTON, the Quadi, Marcomanni, Jazyges, 


Buri, Nariſci, and many other nations, attacked the 


Romans; but were, aſter a long, bloody, and obſti- 


nate diſpute, put to the rout, and utterly defeated. 


Ariogeſes himſelf was taken priſoner; whoſe life the 
emperor generouſly ſpared, and contented himſelf 
with confining the captive to the city of Alexandria, 
the capital of Egypt. Moft of the nations of Ger- 
many now ſued for peace. The Jazyges gave up 


more than an hundred thouſand priſoners, that had 


been taken during the war, and ſupplied the em- 
peror with a body of cighty thouſand horfemen, of 
whom he immediately ſent five thoufand into Britain, 
The terms granted to the ſeveral nations were more 
favorable than they could have expected. For the 
emperor found himſelf obliged by all means to put an 
end to this war, in order to lead his troops againſt 
Avidius Caſſius, who had aſſumed the Purple in 
Syria. Y 


| FS. | 
Avidius Caſſius had reſtored the ancient diſci- 


pline amongſt the troops in Aſia, and had been. 
wonderfully ſucceſsful with them againſt the Par- 


thians. When he was afterwards {ent againſt the Sar- 
matians, and was encamped near the Danube, ſome 
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auxiliaries of his army, upon intelligence that the 
enemy lay carelcſsly on the banks of that river, went 
without his knowledge to attack them, killed three 
thouſand, and returned to the camp loaden with 
great booty. The centurions, who had put them 
upon this enterprize, and headed them in the action, 
expected ſome great Reward from Caſſius, for having, 


with an handful of men, killed ſuch a number of | 


the enemy ; while the tribunes and other officers had 
neglected to favorable an opportunity. But Caſſius, 
confidering this as a bad precedent, inſtead of re- 


warding the centurions, cauſed them all to be ſeized, 


and crucified like ſla ves. This occaſioned a mutiny 
in the army; but Caſſius, without betraying the leaſt 
fear, appeared unarmed amidſt the incenſed multi- 
tude, crying aloud to them, “ Kill me; and, to 
t your neglect of duty, add, if you dare, the mur— 
ce der of your general.” This intrepidity allayed 
their ſury, and, no one daring to add a fingle 
word of complaint, they returned to their tents, and 
thenceforth made it their whole ſtudy to obſerve 
the military laws, knowing that they ſerved under 
a general who would not wink at ſuch offences, or 
Tufſer them to go unpuniſhed. This inſtance of ſe- 
verity made ſuch a deep impreſſion on the minds ol 
the Sarmatians, that, deſpairing to conquer a peo- 
ple thus obſervant of diſcipline, they immediately 
{ent ambaſſadors, and implorcd a peace. 


AFTER 
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AFTER the firſt Marcomannic war, the emperos 

made him governor of Syria. On his arrival at 
Antioch, he ordered all the officers and ſoldiers to 
their colours; forbad them, on pain of being caſhier- 
ed, to be ſeen at Daphne, a place of great licenci- 
ouſneſs in the ſuburbs of Antioch ; every ſeventh 
day examined their cloaths, arms, and equipages; 
and obliged them frequently to perform their exerci- 
ſes in a body. In a word, Dio Caſſius ſpeaks of 
his nameſake, not only as an eminent commander, 
but as a perſon equal to, and in every reſpect wor- 
thy of the empire. But a better man poſſeſſed it. 


This however wasa formidable competitor. He had 


been charged with aſpiring to the imperial diadem, 
firſt under Antoninus Pius, and afterwards in the 
Parthian war under Lucius Verus. This laſt, on that 
occafion, wrote thus to MARCUS AURELLUs ;- 


« AVIDIUS CASSIUS ſeems to me to aſpire 
*f to the empire, as it is well known he did in the 
e reign of our father Antoninus Pius. I therefore 
« 2dviſe you to keep a watchful eye over him. He 
% cenſures and condemns all our actions, grows ex- 
«© ceeding rich, and ſpeaks of us both with the utmoſt 
« contempt, calling you a doting philoſopher, and 
me a luxurious fool. Confider what is to be done. 


© ] bear no hatred to the man; but would have you 


*« to reflect, that by veſting ſuch a perſon with power, 
«and truſting him with the command of the troops, 
82 «by 


[ 
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« by whom he is greatly beloved, you may injure 
© both yourſelf and your children,” 


NoTHING can give us a greater idea of the tru- 
ly heroic virtue of this excellent prince, than his 
anſwer to this letter, which ran thus; 


« IT have peruſed your letter, in which you be: 
«© tray greater fear and uneaſineſs than becomes an 
« emperor, or is conſiſtent with the equity of our 
« reign, If the empire is allotted by heaven to A- 


« vidius Caſſius, it will not be in our power to cut 


« him off. You know the ſaying of your grand- 


« father, Adrian, that No man cuts ff his ſucceſſor. If 
* Caſſius is not deſtined to the empire, he will fall 
„of himſelf, without our cruelty, into the fatal 


© ſnare. Beſides, we cannot in juſtice treat a perſon 
« 25 a criminal, who is accuſed by none, and is, as 
« you write, beloved by the army, and conſequently 
« man of merit, and a good commander. In caf- 
« es of treaſon, even when the crime is proved, the 
« world is apt to think the ſufferer injured : which 
made your grandfather Adrian complain of the hard 
« fate of emperors, who are never thought to have 
been in danger till they are killed. I chuſe to name 
« Adrian, rather than Domitian, who was the fiſt 


© author of this ſaying ; becauſe a thing, however 
« well ſaid, has not its due weight and authority, 
© when it comes from a tyrant, Let therefore Avid- 
; ius 


ire 
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* ins Caſſius purſue his own meaſures. He is an 
excellent officer, a man of great courage, and 
«© woeful to the ſtate. As for my children, to whoſe 
e ſafety you would me to ſacrifice him; if he deſerves 
to be more beloved than they, if his life promiſes 
« greater advantages to the ſtate than theirs, let 
« Aidius Caſſius live. Let the children of Marcus 
«© AURELIUS periſh,” 


THEREFORE after the Parthian war was ended, 
he was again employed againſt the Sarmatians; and 
afterwards ſent to govern Syria, where he now 
ſpread a report of the emperor's death, and cauſed 


himſelf to be proclaimed by that title. He ſoon be- 


came maſter of all the countries beyond Mount Tau- 
rus, and of Egypt itfelf ; Flavius Calvifius, governor 


of that province, having declared for him: and the 


Jews eſpouſed his cauſe with particular zeal, 


NEVER was fo little enmity between two com- 


petitors for empire. Marcus AURELIUus only 
complained of the ungrateful return which Caſſius 
made him for the kindneſs that he ever had, and 


ever ſhould have for him, notwithſtanding his re- 
volt; as he hoped to ſhew, as foon as he had 
brought him to a ſenſe of his duty. Neither did 
Caſſius on his fide utter any injurious reflections 
againſt Marcus AVRELLUS; but only charged him 


with neglecting the moſt impo;taut-aftairs of the 
83 ſtate, 
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fate, to attend to the ſtudy of Philoſophy ; and with 
fuffering, through an exceſs of goodneſs, many diſ- 
orders, which it was incumbent * him, as em- 
82 to correct. 


Tu fenate were no ſooner informed of the re- 


volt of Caſſius, than they declared him a ptiblic 


enemy, and confiſcated his eſtate, which the em- 
peror ordered to be returned, not into his private 
coffers, as had been uſual with his predeceſſors, but 
into the public treaſury. th 


Ax D now Marcus AURELIVS began his march 
towards the Eaft to meet Caſhus, declaring, that he 
was ready to refign the empire to him, if the. Gods 


Thould judge it expedient for the public good, © For 


„it is not,” added he, © any private intereſt or 


ambition, but the public welfare, that promps me 
« to undergo ſo many labors, and to expoſe myſelf to 


„ ſo many dangers.” But he was not marched far 
when news came, that Caſſius had been killed by a 
centurion named Antonius, and another officer of 
yet inferior rank, With him was killed his captain 


of the guards, and ſoon after, his ſon Metianus, 


whom he had appointed governor. of Egypt, No 


other perſon of diſtinction, at leaſt of the ſenatoriol 


order, perithed on this occaſion ; and theſe were put 


to death without the emperor's knowledge, and a- 


gainſt his will, When the 1 of Caſſius: was 


brought 


fo 
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brought to him, he expreſſed much ſorrow, turned 
his eyes away, and cauſed it to be honorably in- 
terred; complaining that he had been robbed of an 
opportunity of ſhewing his mercy. 


 Tx1s dream of Caffius laſted but three months 
and fix days. The emperor himſelf would neither 
try, impriſon, nor condemn any ſenator concerned” 
in the conſpiracy ; but referred the whole to the 
fenate, appointing the criminals a day, whereon to 
appear before their judges. 


In the mean time, he wrote word to the ſenate, 


that he had appointed his ſon-in-law, Pompeianus, . 
Conſul for the enſuing year, and then exhorts. them 


in the following manner; 


AS for what concerns the defection of Caſſius, 
beg and conjure you, conſcript fathers, to have 
« tender regard to your characters, and to mine. 
& Let no one ſenator be put to death, Let the 
« blood of no perſon be ſpilt, Let ſuch as have 
© been already baniſhed, return, and enjoy their 
« eftates. I wiſh I could raiſe from the dead thoſe 
% who periſhed in the firſt heat of the war! Re- 
© yenge is never commendable in an emperor ; it ill 
& becomes him in his own cauſe, be it ever ſo juſt, 

&© You will therefore pardon. the children of Avidius 


© Caſſius, his ſon- in- law, and his wife, But why 
« ds 
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do ] fay pardin, when they have committed no 
« crime ? Let them live in ſafety, and enjoy their 
« paternal eftate, with all: their father's plate and 
« furniture. Let them have full liberty to live where 
e they pleaſe; that they may be ſo many inſtances - 
of your clemency and mine. I further beg and de- 
„ fire, that all the ſenators, and Roman knights in 
« general, who have been privy to this rebellion,- 
* be by your authority, exempted from death, pro- 
© ſcription, infamy, in ſhort, from all kind of puniſh- - 
ment. Allow it to be faid, to your honor and 
6 mine, that in this rebellion ſuch only 8 | 
das were killed in the hurry of the war.” 


In fact, only a few centurions were executed, and 
ſome officers of higher diſtinction baniſhed. . Among 
the laſt was Flavius Calviſius, the late governor of 
Egypt, who was confined to an ifland ; but the em- 
peror would not ſuffer his eſtate to be confiſcated, 
The children of Caſſius were taken under the em- 
peror's immediate protection, who raiſed them to 
great preferments, and forbad any one to reproach 
them with the misfortunes of their ſamily. 


Ta1s way of proceding by no means ſuited the 
diſpoſition of the empreſs Fauſtina, She wrote to 
her huſband, and preſſed him to purſue the accom- 
plices of Caſſius with the utmoſt ſeverity, His an- 
_ anſwer ſhould be ſtamped in characters indelible of 
gold ; 5 
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* I have read your letter, my dear Fauſtina, 

ce wherein you adviſe me to treat the accomplices 
* of Caſſius with the utmoſt ſeverity, which you 
ce think they well deſerve. This I look upon as 2 
„ pledge of the love you bear to your hufband and 


children. But give me leave, my dear Fauſtina, 


« to ſpare the children of Caſſiue, his ſon-in-law, 
« and his wife, and to write to the ſenate in their 


© behalf. Nothing can more recommend a Roman 


e emperor to the eſteem of the world, than Clemen- 
«cy. This placed Cæſar among the gods This 
te conſecrated Auguſtus——This procured to your 


« father the title of Pius. I am grieved even for 
« the death of Caſſius, and with it had been in 
« my power to have prevented it. Be therefore 


te ſatisfied. Marcus AN TON IN us is protected by 


* the Gods, to whom his Fiety is dear.“ 


So ME of his friends took the liberty of ſaying, 
that ! Caſſius would not have been fo generous, had 
6 fortune proved favorable to him.“ To this he re- 
plied, © We have not lived, nor ſerved the Gods 


4 ſo ill, as to think that_they would favor Caſſius.” 


He added that © The misfortunes of ſome of his 


« predeceſſors were entirely owing to their own ill 


« conduct and cruelties; and that no good prince 


«© had ever been overceme or flain by an uſurper. 
« Nero, Caligula, and Domitian deſerved the doom 
© that overtook them. Neither Otho, nor Vitellius 

«© were 
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« were equal to the emprre. And the down-fall of 


« Galba was occaſioned by his avarice, an unpar- 
& donable fault in a prince!“ 


| Tax emperor, after the death of Caſſius, conti- 
nued his march into Aſia; whither the empreſs 
and her ſon Commodus followed. But the former of 


_ theſe died ſuddenly in a village called Halala, at 


the foot of Mount Taurus. She was a woman of 4 
looſe and wanton life, altogether unworthy of hav- 
ing ſuch a father as Antoninus Pius, or ſuch an huſ- 
band as Marcvs ArRELivs,. whom ſome. did not 


believe to be the father of Commodus. His too 


great uxoriouſneſs for a woman of this character 


ſeems to have been his principal failing. Being 
once adviſed to divorce her, he anſwered, * Should 
« ] repudiate my wife, I muſt return her dower.“ 


And that was no leſs than the Roman empire, which 
he had received of her father. But in his own writ- 


ings he gives ſome reaſons for that regard, which he 


ever ſhewed her. For there he commends her free 


and open temper; her ſincerity in friendſhip ; and 


her acquieſcence in his will, 


AFTER her death, he did not think it adviſeable 


to ſubject his children to the authority of a ſtepmo- 


ther, but took in the room of a lawful wife, the 
daughter of one of the deceas'd empreſs' domeſtics. 


For to that purity, which Chriſtianity requires, even 


the 
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the moſt virtuous cn a the pagan uin 
were utter ſtrangers. 


As the Syrians, looking upon Caſſius as their 
countryman, had readily joined him, a law now 
_ paſſed, enacting, that no one ſhould be ſent with 
the character of governor into his own country. 


Marcvs AURELIUS, arriving in the eaſt, free- 
ly forgave all the cities and communities that had 
ſided with Caſſius; except Antioch, whoſe inhabi- 

tants had diſtinguithed themſelves for him with 
| particular zeal. Theſe therefore he deprived of 
their priviledges; took away their public aſſem- 
blies, and ſuppreſſed the ſhews and ſpectacles, 
to which they were immoderately addicted. 
But his anger was ſoon appeaſed. For, before he 
left Syria, he reſtored them to their former con— 
dition, and even condeſcended to viſit their city. 
From Syria he paſſed into Egypt, where he not 
only forgave, but enriched with ſeveral priviledges, 
the city of Alexandria, which had likewiſe ſided 
with Caffius. He viſited molt of the chief cities of 
the eaſt, and gave every where innumerable in- 
ſtances of his humanity and good nature. At Smyr- 
na he ſtayed ſome time, and had ſeveral conferences 
with the celebrated Sophiſt Ariſtides. Thence he 
failed to Athens, and was initiated in the Eleufinian 
myſteries. On this feat of learning he conferred 


many 
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many favors, eſtabliſhing public profeſſors of all 
ſciences, with yearly ſtipends out of the exchequer. 


TukNCR he failed for Italy, and, landing at 


Brunduſium, commanded his ſoldiers immediately 
to reſume, as he himſelf did, the Roman gown. 
For neither he, nor any of his officers or ſoldiers, ever 


appeared in Italy in a military habit. He named his 


ſon Commodus, now fixteen years old, Conſul for 
the enſuing year; and when he entered Rome, dif- 


tributed, among the people and foldiery, as many 


Pieces of gold a head, as he had been years abſent, 


which according to Dio Caiſius, were eight, others 
ſay but fix years. At the ſame time he exhibited 
magnificent ſhews, tho' no lover of ſuch diverſions, 
The next year Commodus was honored with the 


title of Auguſtus; on which occaſion the emperor 
remitted whatever was due from particulars, either 
to himſelf or the treaſury. He preſented the Smyr- 


neans with large ſums, to rebuild their city, which 


had been ruin'd by an earth-quake. At Rome, where 
he continued all the year, he reformed ſeveral abuſes 
partly by wholeſome laws, and partly by the pre- 


vailing influence of his own example. The combats 
of the Gladiators, he could not ſuppreſs, without 
greatly diſobliging the people; yet, as he was an 


enemy to all cruelty and bloodſhed, he allowed the 


combatants only blunt ſwords, in the nature of our 


foils, with which, as he obſerved they might equal- 


ly ſhew their {kill and dexterity, _ IN 
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IN the next year, the Marcomanni and their 
confederates, renewed the war with great vigor; ſo 
that the emperor determined to march againſt them 
in perſon, But before he left Rome, he married his 
ſon Commodus to Criſpina, the daughter of Bruttius 
Præſens; and repairing to the ſenate, defired leave 
to take out of the public treaſury the neceſſary ſums 
for carrying on the war, ſaying, that an emperor 
had nothing of his own, not even the palace he liv- 
ed in; but that all belonged to the ſenate and peo- 
ple. He then went to the capitol, where he declar- 
ed upon his oath, that, ſince his acceſſion to the em- 
pire, no ſenator had been put to death by his orders; 
that ſuch as had periſhed in the rebellion, had been 
killed without his knowledge; and that he would 
have ſpared them all, Caſſius himſelf not Gxeepted, 
had it been in his power. 


As he was eminently ſkilled in philoſophy, many 
perſons of learning earneſtly entreated him to ex- 
plain to them, before he leit Rome, the moſt difficult 
and intricate points of the different ſects of Philoſo- 
phers. This he did accordingly ; ſpending therein 
three whole days. They ſeemed to apprehend, that 
by his death, this knowledge might have been loft ; 
which ſhew> how thoroughly he was verſed in the dif- 
ferent tenets of the various ſects of Philoſophers, 
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Ar length he ſet out from Rome, accompanied 
by his fon Commodus. In the courſe of the campaign, 
a ſignal victory was gained over the Marcomanni, 


Hermonduri, Quadi, and. Sarmatians ; for which 
both he and his ſon took the title of Imperator. All 
we know of the act ion is, that the Roman army was 


commanded by Paternus, and that the Germans were 
ſe effectually defeated ; that all Germany, and the 
different nations inhabiting it, would have been o- 
bliged to ſubmit to the Roman yoke, had not Ma R- 
cus AURELIUs been prevented by death from 
crowning his conqueſts with the reduction of fo 
powerful and extenſive a country, He died of the 
plague on the 17th of March, 181, after having 
lived fifty eight years, ten months and twenty two 
days, and reigned nineteen years and ten days. With 
much difficulty he prevailed upon his fon and his 


friends, not to abandon him during his illneſs. And 


this difficulty he took ſo much amiſs, that he ab- 


ſtained from all ſort of nouriſhment : tho' Dio Caſ- 
Jus is poſitive that his death was haſtened by the 
- phyſicians, who knew, that by ſo doing, they ſhould 
obtain the favor of Commodus. It is uncertain, whe- 
ther his death happened at Sirmium in Sclavonia, 


or at Vendobona, now Vienna, in Auſtria, We 


need not mention the concern of the ſoldiery and . 


Roman people, for the loſs of ſo great and fo good 


2 prince. His aſhes were conveyed to Rome, and 


depoſited in the monument of Adrian, He was 
immediately 


* 
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immediately ranked among the Gods; a temple was 
erected to him; and an order of priefts appointed 
to his honor, Whoſoever had not ſome image or 
flatue of Marcvs AuRFEIIus in his houſe, was 
judged a ſacrilegious perſon. And he was ſtilli 
worſhipped by moſt families amongſt their domeltic 
Gods, even in the time of Diocleſian. 
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HE name of Odenatus is famous in hiſtory, on 
| T account of the many victories which he 
gained over the Perſians, and his ſaving the Roman 
empire in the eaſt. He was a native of Palmyra, 
whoſe magnificent ruins are at. this time- ſpoken of 
with wonder, about one day's journey from the 


Euphrates. This city was then a Roman colony, and 


Odenatus was prince of the Saracens, who dwelt 
in that neighbourhood and were allies of the Romans. 


He had been acguſtomed from his infancy to the 


manly exerciſes of huntinz, and bore with great 
chearfulneſs and alacrity the toils of a military life, 


Wao was his firſt wife, is not known; but he 
had a ſon by her, called Herodes. His ſecond wife 
was ZENORIA, to whoſe ſuperior talents and ca— 
pacity her huſband was principally indebted for his 
wonderful ſucceſſes, He was ſcarce known ttill the 
_ Captivity of the emperor Valerian, who had been 
tak-n priſoner by the Perſians; when dreading the 
powe of th Perſian monarch, b-c1u e he had lived 
in amity wah the Romaus, he wrote to him a moſt 

| reſpeRful 
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reſpectful and ſubmiſſive letter, proteſting that he 
had never borne arms againſt the Perſians; and at 
the ſame time ſent him ſeveral camels loaden with 
rich preſents. But Sapor, highly provoked at the 
arrogance of ſo inſignificant a perſon, as he expreſſed 
himſelf, in preſuming to write to him, tore his let» 
ter, ordered his preſents to be thrown into the river, 
and, with a threatening voice, told his ambaſſadors, 
that he would teach their maſter the reſpe&t a man 
of his mean condition owed to his lord and ſovereign; 
| that he would exterminate and utterly deſtroy him, 
| his whole family and country; adding, that if he 

came and threw himſelf proftrate at his feet, with 
his hands tied behind his back, he might perhaps, 

by that ſubmiſhon, atone in ſome degree for Jus 
temerity and preſumption. 


NN 


OpEN ATus reſented this vile treatment, as be- 
came 4 man of ſpirit, and {wore that he would 
purſue the Perſians to the laſt with fire and ſword, 
and either bring down the pride of their mighty 
monarch, or periſh in the attempt. In this generous 
reſolution he was greatly encouraged by ZENOBIA, 
and immediately declaring for the Romans, they 
joined Baliſta, whom the Roman troops had choſen 
for their leader, with all their forces. After this 
junction, they tranſported their forces in boats into 
Cilicia, and obliged the Perſians to raife the ſiege of 
Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of that province, 
At 1 3 when 
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when it was on the point of 'ſubmitting. From 
Cilicia they flew with great celerity into Lycaonia, 
and there made a dreadful havoc of the Perſians, 
whom they found buſied in plundering the open 
places, and no ways upon their guard, They took 
from them all their booty and captives, 'made many 
priſoners, and amongſt the reſt, the wives of Sapor. 
Hence they retired with their booty and captives 
before the Perſians could draw together their diſ- 


perſed forces, and embarking on the veſlels and 
boats which they had aſſembled, landed ſome troops 
at Sebaſte, and others at Corycus, two eities on 
the coaſt of Cilicia, and in both places ſurprized 


and cut in pieces above three tlouſand Perſians,” 


Tu k Perſian greatly concerned for theſe loſſes, 


and fearing ſtill greater, (for they purſued him cloſe) 


reſolved to retire, and accordingly bent his march 
towards the Euphrates with great hurry and confu- 
ſion. Many periſhed in the river; and the haughty 


 Sapor was glad to compound with the Roman gar- 


riſon in Edeſſa, which city he had never been able 
to reduce, for the liberty of returning into his 
own country, by yielding to them all the Syrian 
money that he had amaſſed in the plunder of fo 
many cities. Zonaras writes, that Odenatus found 
among the Perfian captives, and likewiſe among the 
dead, many women attired and armed like men. 
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AFTER theſe victories Odenatus aſſumed the title 
of king of Palmyra, which he likewiſe gave to his 
eldeſt ſon Herod; as he did that of queen to his 
wife ZENOBIA. And Gallienus, who was now em- 
peror of Rome, to reward his eminent ſervices, ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of all the Roman 
forces in the Eaft ; which truſt he diſcharged with 
great fidelity and courage. For in the year 261 
which followed, not ſatisfied with having driven 
Sa por out of the Roman dominions, he entered Me- 
ſopotamia, and there recovered the cities of Niſtbis, 
and Charræ. From Meſopotamia he advanced into 
the very heart of the Perſian Dominions, being ex- 
tremely deſirous of crowning his other exploits with 
the deliverance of Valerian. Sapor met him at the 
head of a mighty army, and, an engagement enſu— 
ing, the Perſians were utterly defeated. And Sapor, 
with his children, was forced to ſhelter himſelf with- 
in the walls of Cteſiphon, the metropolis of his do- 
minions. Thither Odenatus purſued him, and laid 
_ Cloſe ſiege to the place; after having deſtrozed 
with fire and ſword the neighbouring country to a 
great diſtance. The Perſian lords, alarmed at the 
danger which threatened their prince and nation, 
armed all their vaſſals, and flew from the moſt diſ- 
tant parts to Cteſiphon. Many battles were fought 
under the walls of that metropolis, which ſerved 
only to enlarge the glory of Odenatus, who was 
Rill victorious, Many Perſians of gieat diflinction 
5 were 
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were taken priſoners, and ſent by the conqueror to 
Gallienus. Thus Sa por on one fide, and the brave 
Odenatus on the other, excrted their utmoſt efforts, 
the latter to deliver Valeriin, and the former to 
avoid the like doom, which ſeemed to threaten him. 


But the revolt of Macrianus, which happened this 


year, obliged Odenatus to raiſe the ſiege of Cteſiphon. 


Tx1s was a ſeaſon very fruitful of emperors, 
For not only Macrianus in S ria aſſumed the Purple, 
and was ſupported by Baliſta, but Valens in Achaia, 
Piſo in Theffaly, Aureolus in Illyricum, and Poſ- 


thumus in Gaul, at the ſame time laid claim to the 
imperial title. But all theſe, and as many more, were 
preſenily diſpoſed of. And Gallienus in the year 


264, to reward the brave Odenatus for the many 
victories which he had gained over the Perſians, 


took him for his partner in the empire, honored him 


with the titles of Cæſar, Auguſtus, and emperor ; 
and all-the enſigns of ſovereignty, and cauſed mo- 


ney to be coined with his name, in which he was 


repreſented as leading the Periians captive. The 
title of Auguſta was given to ZENOBLA, and that 
of Cæſar to his children. This act of Gallienus was 
highly applauded by the ſenate, by the people of 


Rome, and the whole empire. For to them was en- 


tirely owing the preſervation of the eaſtern provinces, 
over-run and ſorely haraſſed by the Perſians. 
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On the death of Macrianus, Baliſta ſet hims 
ſelf up for emperor, and was now ſlain by the com- 
mand of Odenatus. Two years after, this prince 
invaded the Perſian territories, put all there to fire 
and ſword, overcame Sapor in ſeveral battles, be- 
fieged a ſecond time, and according to Syncellus, 


made himſelf maſter of Cteſiphon. But in the mean 


time the Goths, entering Aſia by the Euxine ſea, 
over-ran L dia, Bithynia, Phrygia, Troas, Cappas 
docia and Galatia, la ing waſte the country, plun- 
dering the towns, and carrying off un immenſe booty, 
and an incredible number of captives. In the fol- 
lowing ſpring therefore Odenatus, leaving Cieſiphon 
haſtened back to the relief of the Aſiatic provinces. 
But the Goths, not judging it adviſcable to wait his; 
arrival, reimbarked at Heraclea in Fontus, and fe- 
turned home, loaden with booty. Many of them, 
bowever, were drowned, being overtaken in the 
Euxine ſea by the Roman fleet. 


* 
* 


Aso ur this time Odenatus died a violent death, 


being, according to Sncellus, killed at Heraclea; 
according to Zoſimus, at Emeſa. Trebellius Pollio 

writes, that he was murdered by one Mzonius, his 
| couſin, who was proclaimed empeior in his room, 


but ſoon after put to death. But Syncellus aſcribes 


his death to another Odenatus, who was himſelf 
murdered by the guards. His fon Herodes was 
lain with him. He had begun, as appears from 
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ſome medals, the fourth year of his reign. He left 
behind him three ſons by ZE NOB IA, Herennianus, 
Timolaus, and Vabalath. As they were very young 
at the time of their father's death, ZENOB1A go- 
verned in their name, with the title of Queen of the 
Eaſt; arrayed them with purple robes, and other 
enſigns of the imperial dignity; and in that attire 
| Preſented them after the death of their father, to 
the armies, and the aſſemblies of the people. Zx- 


NOBIA did not tread in the footſteps of her huſband, 


fo far as to keep up a good underſtanding with the 
emperor Gallienus. For we find that Heraclianus, 
whom the emperor, upon the news of the death of 


Odenatus, had ſent into the Eaft to make war upon 


the Perſians, was this very year defeated by ZEN 0+ 
814, and obliged to return to Rome, 


Ix the year 268, and the fiſteenth of his reign, 
Gallienus was killed before Milan, where he had 
beſieged his competitor Aureolus. His officers could 
no longer bear his tyrannical government. They 
conſpired againſt him therefore, and alarming the 
camp in the dead of the night, as if Aureolus were 
-  fallving out with all his torces, Killed him in the 
dark, with his ſon Gallienus, and his two brothers, 
Valerian and Egnatius. In his ſtead the moſt excel- 
lent Claudius was raiſed to the imperial dignity. 
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Waits the new emperor was glorioufly employ- 

ed againft the Goths and other northern nations: 
ZENOBI A took the field againft Probus, who com- 
manded the troops in Egypt, reduced that province, 
and after a long fiege, took and utterly deftroyed 
Bruchium, the citadel of Alexandria, Probus, find- 
ing that he could not by any other means avoid fall- 
ing into the hands of the victorious queen, diſpatch- 
ed himſelf with his own ſword. In the year follow- 
ing the emperor, having nothing to fear from the 
barbarians, reſolved to march againſt ZENOBIA, 


who now held all the provinces in the eaſt : but 


was prevented by a violent plague which broke out 


in his army, and made dreadful havock of his men. 
He himſelf was in the end infected, and carried off 


by this raging diſtemper at Sirmium in Pannonia, 
after he had reigned two years and one month, He 
was ſucceded by his brother Quintillus, who was 
murdered after a ſhort reign of ſeventeen days. In 
his place, Awelian was every where received as 
emperor. He was commander of the cavalry, and 
had raiſed himſelf to that poſt from the low con- 
dition of a common ſoldier. 


In the year 272, Aurelian having ſettled affairs 
in Pannonia, Italy, and at Rome, left that city and 


ſet out for the Eaſt to make war upon ZENOBI As, 


Our heroine, one of the moſt illuttrious women men- 
tioned in hiſtory, is ſtiled on ſeveral medals Sge- 
TIMIA 
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TI MIA ZENOBIA. Hence ſome writers conclude 
her to have been allied to the family of the emper- 
or Septimius Severus. She derived her pedigree from 
the Ptolemies and Cleopatra's of Egypt, and her 
family was reckoned one of the moſt conſpicuous 
in the Eaſt. She was well verſed in all the branch- 
es of polite literature; underſtood thoroughly the 
Egyptian, Greek and Latin languages; and in the 


knowledge of hiſtory excelled moſt men of her time, 


She is even faid to have compiled an abridgment 
of the Egyptian and Oriental hiſtorians, which was 
in great requeſt among the learned. Athanafius 


writes that ſhe profeſſed the Jewiſh RAO, and 


is therein followed by Abulfarajius, - 
no leſs courazeous than her hutband, and equally 
experienced in military affairs. For fix years after 
his death, ſhe diſcharged each duty of an excellent 
prince and a conſummate commander, with all the 
prudence and intrepidity of a man. She ſhewed 
great wifdom in her counſels, and ſteadineſs in her 
reflntions; wa kind and generous to perſons of 
merit; but inexorable when ſeverity was judged 
neceſſary. She lived with all the grandeur of a 
queen, imitating the pomp and magnificence of the 


Perfian monarchs, and caufing all thoſe who ap- 
proached her, to fall proftrate before her, after the 
manner of the Perſian court. She frequently ap- 
peared at the head of her troops, armed with an 
helmet, and atrayed with imperial robes, harangued 

| | them, 
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them, and marched with them ſeveral miles on foot; 
uſing a horſe, and ſometimes a chariot, when the 


marches were long, but ſeldom a litter. In imita- 


tion of the Roman emperors ſhe gave magnificent 
entertainments, not ſcrupling on ſuch occaſions, to 


drink plentifully with the officers of her army, and 
the Perfian and Armenian ambaſſadors, tho other 
wiſe very ſober and temperate. Continent ſhe was 


to a degree that was very fingular. For lobk ing upon 


the multiplication of the ſpecies to be the fole end 
of marriage, when ſhe had reaſon to think that ſhe 


might have conceived, ſhe abſtained from all fuxther 
matrimonial commerce, till ſhe was ſatisfied in that 
point, and when ſhe was ſo, till after her delivery. 
Her complexion was inclining to the brown. Her 
eyes were black, and had in them a moſt ſhiking 


vivacity, 'a ſort of divine ſpirit, with incredible 
lovelineſs. Her voice was clear and manly; and 
her teeth ſo bright, that moſt people thought her to 


| have pearls placed there inſtead of teeth. She made 


uſe of but few ſervants of her own ſex; being 


generally attended by Eunuchs of age and gravity. 


lx the reign of Gallienus, ſhe defeated Heracli- 
anus, as is above related; and by his overthrow, 
remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of all Syria and 
Meſopotamia; to which ſhe added Egypt, while 
Claudius was occupied in the Gothic War. Not 


ſatisfied with theſe acquiſitions, in the reign of Au- 
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relian, ſhe ſeized on great part of Aſia, and attempts 
ed to reduce Bithynia. Aurelian, defirous to put 
an end to her authority, ordered all his forces to aſ- 
ſemble in Illyricum ; and ſetting out from Rome 
early in the ſpring of the year 272, bent his march 
through Thrace, and after having defeated ſeveral 
 baibarous nations, croſſed the Boſphorus, and re- 

covered Bythynia. Thence he advanced into Cap- 
padocia, and taking poſſeſſion of Tyana which was 


betrayed to him, marched on to Antioch. In the 


the neighbourhood of this city, he defeated the 


troops of ZENoBIA, and entered, as it were in 


triumph the metropolis of Syria. This victory, how- 
ever coſt him dear. For the Palmyrenians (ſo the 


troops of ZEN ORA are ſtiled by hiſtorians) fought _ 


with incredible bravery; and the Romans were 


more indebted for the victory to art than valour. 


For, obſerving the enemys cavalry heavily armed, 


they betook themſelves to flight, and facing about 
unexpectedly, when they were quite ſpent with the 
long purſuit, put them eaſily in diſorder, and gained 


a complete victory. From Antioch Aurelian pur- 
ſued his march to Emeſa, whither ZEeNnoBi a had 


retired with her army, conſiſting of ſeventy thouſand 
men. Under her commanded one Zabas or Zabdas, 
2 man of great courage and experience, who had ſig- 
nalized himſelf in the Perfian wars, in the time of 


Odenatus. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with various 
ſucceſſes, both armies came to a general engage- 
| ment, 
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ment, in which the Roman horſe: were put to flight 
at the firſt onſet. But their infantry, attacking the 
enemy both in front and flanks, left naked and ex- 
poſed by the departure of their cavalry who were 


purſuing the Romans, obliged them after a long and 


obſtinate diſpute to give ground, and Helter them- 


ſelves behind the walls of Emeſa ; which place how- 


ever they abandoned at the approach of the vic- 
torious army, and withdrew with ZENoOB1A to Pal 
myra. Hither Aurelian purſued them cloſe, tho 
ſtrangely haraſſed in his march by the Syrian rob- 
bers, who cut off great numbers of his men. 


Warn he came before it, he immediately in- 


veited the place, hoping to carry it by repeated : 


aſſaults, ' But all his efforts proving unſucceſsful, he 


began to batter it with an incredible number of 
_ warlike machines. The beſieged, animated by the 


preſence and example of their queen, not only re- 
pulſed the aggreſſors with ſhowers of ariows, darts 
and ſtones, but rallied them from the walls, with- 
out ſparing the emperor himſelf, He owned, in one 
of his letters, that he had never engaged a more 
brave and reſolute enemy; and making mention of 


ZENOBIA, he ſays, ** As a woman the has her fears, 


„but fights like one in defpair of pardon. It is in- 
% credible what ſhowers of arrous, darts and flones, 
« ſhe diſcharges upon us; what a warlke appara- 
« tus of every kind we have to conteſt with, There 
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« is no part of the walls but what has two or three 
« engines upon it. From ſome of theſe they ſhower 
fire upon us. But I truſt that the Gods, who have 
* never yet been wanting to our r: endeavOurg, wil 
os till aſſiſt the Roman ſtate.” F 


Ar length Aurelian, quite tired with the tolls 
and fatigues of ſo long and ſharp a ſiege, wrote a 
letter to ZEN OBIA, exhorting her to ſurrender, on 
the offer of ſecurity for herſelf and children. To this 
letter ZENO BIA returned the following anſwer ; 

« NEN ORL A, queen of the Eaſt, to Aurelian Au- 
5“ guſtus, No man ever before you made ſuch a de- 
T mand by letter. What is to be done in war, muſt be 
% performed by valour. You invite me to ſurrender 
© as if you knew not that queen Cleopatra choſe 
© rather to die, than live with inferior dignity. The 
«© Perſian auxiliaries we expect daily; the Saracens | 
© are for us, and for us the Armenians. Your army, 
« Aurelian, has been defeated by the robbers of 
« Syria: what then will become of it, when the 
% troops are come which we expect from every 
quarter? Certainly you will then lay afide that 
* haughtineſs with which you command me to ſurren- 
der, as if you were the conquerer of the univerſe,” 


. 
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ZE NOBTE 
AURFELIAN was exaſperated with this anſwer, 
and immediately + der & gen ral affault, t was 
repulſed wi h great loſs, However a few days aſter, 
he defeated te Perfians, who advanced to the re- 
lief of the place, The Saracenic and Armenian 
troops were corrupted by | him, and partly by menaces, 
and partly by magnifi ent p omiſes, brought over 
to his party. Thus the qu ſen, de e ted by her 
friends, and deſpairing of b in: able t hold out 
much longer with her own forces, reſolved to with- 
draw privately into Pe ſia, and there ſollicit more 
powerful fuccours. Accordingly, ſhe fer out in tlie 
dead of the night, with a ſmall retinue, on drome- 
daries; carrying with her part of her Jewels and 
treaſures. But Aurelian, whoſe vigilance could not 
be deceived, having timely notice of her flight, de- 
tached a party of hoiſe after her. Theſ coming 
up with her, juſt as ſhe was ready to croſs the Eu- 
phrates in a boat, ſeized her, and conveyed her back 
to Aurelian. From that moment he began to look 
upon himſelf as the conqueror and fole lord of the 
Faſt. When ſhe was brought into his preſence, he 
aſked her, „What had prompted her to take up 
« arms againſt, and inſult the emperors of Rome ?” 
To this queſtion the queen anſwered, with no leſs 
intrepidity than addreſs, That © ſhe looked upon 
„him indeed who knew how to conquer, as emper- 
«or ; but as for Galiienus, Aureolus, and ſuch as 
uy iclembled them, ſhe had never thought them worthy 
U z ot 


of that name; that a partnerſhip of empire was 
« what ſhe aimed at for herſelf had fortune favoured,” 


Tax city of Palmyra ſtill held out. Some were 


againſt ſubmitting on any terms whatſoever : but 
others ſued for mercy, and upon the emperor's 
promiſe to grant them their lives, threw open their 
gates to the conqueror. Aurelian ſpared the inha- 
bitants indeed for the preſent, but tripped the city of 
all its wealth, and appointed one Sandarion to go- 
vern the place, with five hundred archers and 
| Other troops under his command. After this, the 
emperor returned to Emeſa, carrying with him the 
captive queen, whoſe death the ſoldiers demanded 
with loud clamours. But the emperor, cruel as he 


was, thought it beneath him to ſpill the blood of a 


woman, eſpecially as ſhe had with great care de- 
fended the Eaſtein provinces againſt the Perſians 
and other neighbouring nations, ready to ſeize them 
during the domeſtic diſturbances that prevailed in 
every part of the empire. Vet here he cauſed, 
contrary to his word, many perſons of diſtinction to 


be put to death, for ſiding with ZENOBTA, and 


amongſt them the celebrated philoſopher Longinus, 


whoſe admirable treatiſe of the SUBLIME, is yet 


extant. Others were by his orders thiown over- 
board, when he croſſed over from Chalcedon to 
Thrace, 
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Ox his march through Thrace he defeated the 
Carpi, who had broken into that province. At 
the ſame time he was informed that the Palmyren- 
ians had revolted, put the Roman governor and 
garriſon to the ſword, and proclaimed a kinſman of 
ZENOBIA their ſovereign. Upon this intelligence 
he haſtened back, with great expedition into Syria, 


and arriving at Palmyra before the inhabitants had 


any notice of his march, he took the city without 


oppoſition, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 


without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition. 


"Im. had not yet quitted the Eaft, when: news 
eame that Egypt had revolted, and ſet up one 
Firmus for, emperor. He was a native of Scleucia, 
but poſſeſſed an immenſe eſtate in Egypt, and carried 


on a moſt profitable trade with Ethiopia and India. 


So that he uſed to boaſt, that with his gains only on 


pa per aud glue, he could maintain an army. Won- 
derful things are told of his ſtrength and appetite. 


He was greatly attached to ZENOB1A, and. to keep 


up her party and intereſt, aſſumed the title of Au- 


guſtus, made himſelf maſter of Egypt, and ſtopped 


the corn, which it uſed to ſend yearly to Rome. 
Aurelian marched againſt him with that expedition 


which was peculiar to himſelf, overcame the uſur- 
per, took him priſoner, and cauſed him to be pub- 


Uckly executed, 
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Tax provirices of Gaul, Spain; and Britain were 


at this time held by Tetricus, with the title of em- 
peror. But Tetricus himſelf no longer able to bear 


the continual diforders and mutinies of his troops, 


now invited Aurelian into Gaul. However, a 
battle was fought near Chalons on the Marne; 


during vhich, Tetricus voluntarily ſurrendered 
_ himſelf. After this, Aurelian returned to Rome, 
where he was received with the molt magnificent 
triumph, which that city had ever ſeen. There 
were four royal and ſtately chariots, The firſt, which 
had belonged to Odenatus, was entirely covered 
with filver, gold, and jewels. Another, equally rich 


and ſumptuous, was a preſent to Aurelian from the 


king of Perſia, The third was Zenoz1a's own 
chariot. And the fourth, which was drawn by four 
ſtags, had been taken from a Gothic prince. The 
emperor made his entry in the laſt, Theſe chariots 
were preceded by twenty elephants, and great vari- 
ety of wild beafts from different countries. Next 
came eight hundred couple of gladiators, followed 


by an incredible number of captives. Tetricus ſol- 


lowed in a ſcarlet robe, and his ſon whom he had 
taken for his partner in the empire. After them 
marched ZEN OBI A, whoſe uncommon beauty, noble 
ſtature, and majeſtic mien, attraCted the eyes of the 
ſpectators, and ſeemed to eclivſe the grandeur and 
luſtre of the emperor himſelf, She was bound with 
chains of gold, which others bore up, was appareled 
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with the richeſt tiſſues and robes, and ſo loaded with 
pearls and precious ſtones, that ſhe was often obliged' 


to halt ; being ready to fink under fo great a burden. 


ZENOBIA was followed by the emperor's triumphal 
chariot, the ſenate in a body, the people of Rome, 
with their various ſtandards, and the victorious le- 


gions, horſe and foot, in rich and ſplendid armour, 


with crowns of laurel on their heads, and branches 
of palm-trees in their hands, the ſymbols. of victory 
and peace. 


1 
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| AURELIAN, after his triumph, treated his illuf- 
trious captives with great humanity and kindneſs, 
To ZENO IA, particularly he gave lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions in the neigbourhood of Tibur, now Tivoli, 
ſufficient to maintain her according to her rank. 


Here ſhe lived in peace and ſerenity, like a Roman 


matron, with her children, whom Aurelian took un- 


der his protection, and married to perſons of the 


firſt quality in Rome. Trebellius Pollio aſſirms that 


the emperor himſelf married one of her daughters; 


and Syncellus ſays, that he gave ZENOBIA in mar- 


riage to an illuſtrious ſenator. Be that as it will, it 
is certain, that her deſcendants lived ſtill at Rome 


in great ſplendor, about the latter end of the ſourtn 


century. Her fon Vhaballat retired into Armenia, 


where Aurelian gave him a principality. © He is 


| tiled on ſome of his coins Vhaballat If Armenia, and 
On others, Vhaballat king of the Verimi. 
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Per LIP ſuccedi to the throne f Macedon 3544 360 
| ſubdues the Peonians and WW eats ? 


the Iran? — {3645 959. 4 
tales  Amph Polis, Pydna, and Po- 5 
tidæa | rs | 358 i 
Llexander the Great i 75 born — 3548 | 350 
Philip rakes Olynthus \ ³ĩ́q— 3656} 348 
eters Phocis — — 368 | 345 
defcats the Athenians and Thebans 3667 | 337 
i afſuſſnated 3668 336 


$:ipio Africanus ſaves the life of his father 378) 21 
| fwvears that he will not deſert C 3 
3799 | 218 


comm'nwealth | | 
is made Proconſu! of Spain — — 3796 | 208 
tales nw Carthage — 3797 | 20] 
defears Aſdrubal 3799 | 205. 


defeats M. S, Ajdrubal and Maſiniſſa. 3802 | 202 
i choſen Coujul — 3804, |, 200 
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© - of the I Before 

HE WorLD | Cux. [ 

Scipio Africanus lands in Africa — 385 99 fl 

defeats Hannibal — 3808 196 [ 

dies at Liternum̃q̃ — — 3818 186 ; f 

Herod is made king of Fudea | 3964 40 f 

conſummates his marriage with Ma- q 

. — 3968 39 Y 

puts her to death — o 3975 29 
35 e 0 After 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, ſucceds to the CHRe 
| 8 5 „nns 164 

empire — Ds #7 ER 

 Odenatus defeats the Perſian— 4255 | 262 
Zencbia is lid in triumph &—— 4276 273 


The End of the Fourth Volume, 


